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ORGANIZING. 


N The Progressive Farmer just a year ago this week we discussed 
l the problem of ‘‘The Rural Community,’’ and emphasized the truth 
of Mr. George W. Russell’s statement that heretofore we have vir- 
tually had no rural ‘‘communities’’. We have had people living here 
and there in country districts; we have had collections of farm houses, 
but we have not had rural communities, the word ‘‘community”’ signi- 
fying a body of people with common aims, aspirations, hopes, working 
together for the improvement of one definite section. We have village 
communities, town communities, city communities, but broadly speak- 
ing, we have not had country communities. 
And why not? That was the question we set out to answer a year 


SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1915. 


COUNTRY COMMUNITIES AT LAS 





his finger on the trouble with many a country neighborhood. It may 
contain any number of aspiring, ambitious men and women, anxious for 
progress and improvement, but they lack machinery for getting results. 
They start making sentiment for some reform but it is hard to get the 
sentiment organized. Every farm home lies ina sort of ‘‘twilight zone”’ 
of neutrality between one neighborhood and another. Does the farmer’s 
allegiance belong to his neighbors to the north of him or to the east, 
south or west? Where should the people meet to consider any matter of 
common interest—in a church +o the right, in a schoolhouse to the left, 
or where? How far do the neighborhood lines extend in this direction or 
that—where begin and where end. 




















A HERD OF PROMISING SHORTHORNS 


Courtesy of Swift & Co. 





ago. 


than town people, but because the country has 


And the conclusion we reached was that we have not had country 
communities, not because country people are less earnest or ambitious 


Every town, county, state or nation has (1) its definite boundaries 
and (2) its duly constituted governing authorities to whom any plan for 





not had the facilities which the town has had for 
organizing or expressing the community spirit. 

First, the country community lacks defi- 
nite boundaries: We have often wondered, 
as we said then, how it would be in our cities if 
there were two or three towns converging to- 
gether and no citizen knew to which one his 
allegiance belonged or with which city group 
he ought to work. 

Second, the country neighborhood lacks 
organization: Mr. George W_ Russell, the 
Irish philosopher, in our Thought for the Week 
in this issue, gives striking expression to this 
fact by contrasting the facilities for ‘‘getting 
things done”’ in a city like Dublin with the lack 
of such facilities in a country neighborhood. 


Work Again . 
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DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


Are You Getting Fair Prices for 
Your Cotton Seed? .... . 
Great Opportunities in Codperative 
Livestock Breeding .... . 
Harvesting Oats—12 Suggestions . 4 
Harvesting Wheat and Oats and 
Putting the Stubble Lands 


Help Your Neighbor Sd 
How You Can Avoid the Plague of 
Flies This Summer. .... . 
Legumes Should Return the Nitro- 
gen Removed by Wheat and Oat 


progress may be presented. The country com- 
munity has neither. And no great man in all 
American history except Thomas Jefferson has 
maintained that it should have either. Then 
even Jefferson’s ambition was forgotten and 
it is only in the last few years that earnest 
men, notably in North Carolina and Alabama, 
have again caught his vision, and begun to work 
for the organization of rural communities. Just 
in the last twelve months some interesting 
experiments have been inaugurated in Ala- 
bama, which we hope to report on later, while 
Sampson County, N. C., in the organiza- 
tion of ‘‘Community Leagues’’ has partly 
solved the problem of organization, with 
Jefferson’s idea of incorporation soon to fol- 
low. 
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In this brief paragraph Mr. Russell has put 


Read about the Sampson idea on page 13. 
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sass in Harness 
S| 


You lose money when you put your unpadded horses out 
to spring work. As soon as they begin working off their 
winter fat the collars - hang loosely and bruise, chafe 
and gall them. They can’t doa full day’s work with 
raw and bleeding necks and shoulders. You lose work 
and make the beasts suffer needlessly ‘There's a & 
remedy—use TAPATCO Pads—they 


Make Your Horses Worth More Money 


by enabling them to do more work, These pads keep them free from sores 
and blemishes so you can get more money for them if you sell them 
Filled with our own Special Composite Stuffing. Light, 
soft, springy and very absorbent. Nodirt; no trash; no 0, 
short, cheap, limy hair with hide attached to attract rats 
and mice. i: “yf 
TAPATCO Seis are cool and properly ventilated. 
They quickly absorb all sweat. The cost is only 
a few cents. One day’s idleness of your 
horse would lose you more than the cost 
* of ayear’s supply of TAPATCO Pads. 


: Ask Your Dealer r 
“. PADS FOR HORSES. 334 
The American 


Pad & Textile Co. 
Greenfield, Ohio 








make a special club on any papers you may 


New Catalog with Bargain Prices 
wish, and sample to test. Mail to Dept. 87 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all | Brown Fence& WireCo. Cleveland, 0. 


attended to. 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS , Direct from Factory = 
THROUGH US ) ‘ Freight Prepaid = 
ae : 13 cents per Rod up 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 








May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
tcgether, for $2. 

















The United States Forest Service says of a certain wood: 


Grain; a Good, Sound Timber of a Nature Free from Weakening Defects.” 
Bulletin No. 99, 19i1. 
What’s the answer? What is this wood possessing so many desirable qualities, 
proved by Government test? 


It’s Southern Yellow Pine—Nothing Else 


“The Wood of a Thousand Uses”—the wood the Forest Service experts 
found to be the toughest, strongest, hardest soft wood, and, in these qualities, superior 
to many hard woods. 

Look at this table. The figures are the result of tests by the Forest Service, 
and show just how much Southern Yellow Pine surpasses hard woods of pro- 
verbial strength in its resistance to a crushing weight—that means weight-carrying 
quality. The figures indicate pounds per square inch. 


“It is Hard, Dense, Very Strong, Flexible, Straight and Even in the | 





Long Leaf Yellow Pine...... A BEO fF Rock Wins, oo. 000 cceees Svein 3,740 
DNL i556 as 5:4 Salas sabes OPED AM EIDOTABN . .  35:s babe bab socvee 4,180 
Ol a eee Dee A SAE OES. 6. oss aie e b.a's's o:60 0:8" 3,540 
Hickory, Big Shellbark ......... S590) | FABERDOITY, 6 0.6 0.5 cs 60 ctecscieicses 2,520 


ABOUT THE ONLY GOOD QUALITY THE GOVERNMENT DOES 
NOT MENTION IN CONNECTION WITH SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE IS 


Low Cost to the User 


and your lumber dealer will mention zhat if you ask him. 





The Government’s purpose in testing the qualities of wood is to aid you— 
assist you in a choice of a wood suited to your needs in building about the farm 
and in the home. You can depend on the Government’s tests; they are accurate 
and thorough, and made without prejudice. You cannot go wrong in acting on 
the information provided, and buying the strongest, most durable, easiest worked 








and most economical wood for all-around farm and home use— 


Southern Yellow Pine a 


Whether you are building a house, barn, silo, feed shed, granary, | On 
hog house or water tank, or only replacing a tool handle, you'll Ps Pine 
find Yellow Pine perfectly and faithfully serves your purpose. Association 
And your dealer always has it in stock, *Panl Baling 

Before you begin that new building on the farm, send to New Orleans, La, 
us for plans for barn, granary, poultry house, feed sheds, Send me FREE your 
feedrack, and other farm structures. ‘These plans are : Silo Book 
FREE, are practical and up-to-date, and include com- v4 Plans of Farm’Buildings 
plete specifications. a ashy Sonnaguadliae 

We have nothing to sell you—we FA 
simply want you to learn fully the possibilities Name -........ 
in usefulness and money-saving of Southern P 4 
Yellow Pine. Town 


ie F.D State 
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To December 1, 1915 
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have a lot of friends, Brother Subscriber, 


- » 99 

Great Half Price“ Get-Acquainted Offer 

YO U who ought to be taking The Progressive 
Farmer, but are not. 

Well, now’s your chance tolandthem. Right now 
we are making our great annual rest-of-the-season 
“‘Get-Acquainted Offer” to new subscribers only, 
from now till December 1, 1915, for only 25 cents. 

And what’s more, we’ll pay you liberally—most liberally— 
for your time and trouble in getting these new subscriptions. 

Send us a club of two new subscribers at 
this special rate and we will extend your 
own subscription three months, or we 
will credit you six months for a club of 
four and a full year for a club of eight. 

Or you can get some of the splendid premiums we 

are offering our club raisers—premiums of interest 


and value to every member of the family. See the 
announcements on pages 22 and 23. 


“‘Diversification and Independence in 1915” 


This is our slogan, and the articles in this series will alone 

be worth the cost of the paper ten times over. Further- 
more, The Progressive Farmer is one farm paper that does’nt 
hesitate to discuss boldly all the great issues of better mar- 
keting, rural credits, farmers’ organizations, the Negro and 
Southern farm life, and other big questions usually ignored 
by so-called agricultural papers. 


Get your neighbors to read one copy and they will not 

refuse a quarter for a 50-cent half year’s trial subscrip- 
tion. They will be glad to take advantage of this bargain 
offer of 26 issues for only 25 cents. 





Write Your Name and Address on the Subscription 
Coin Card enclosed in this paper, 


Also state premium wanted. Write in the name and 

address of the persons you want the paper sent to, and 
mail it to us, at our risk, with 25 cents for each subscriber. 
If the amount is less than $1 send coin or stamps, if $1 or 
more pin a dollar bill to the card blank and send coin or 
stamps for difference. 


Don’t Miss this Great Opportunity, 


Go to work right now. This half-price offer with all 
our big features make the best chance ever for you to 
clean up your neighborhood and renew your own subscrip- 
tion free, or to get one or more of the valuable premiums. 


LET US HELP YOU 
work up a big club and earn 
all the premiums you want. 


Fill out the coupon herewith, mail it today and by return 


mail we will send you sample copies and other helps that 
will make it easy for you. 








Club Workers Department 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Iam going to work for some of the splendid premiums you 
are offering. Send me sample copies and help hints for agents. 
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| Timely Farm Suggestions 


| By TAIT BUTLER 








LL farmers, scientific or practical, 
<% or rather, practical and scientific, 
agree that the legumes offer the most 
economical means for building up 
soil fertility and increasing crop 
yields. Every acre left bare this sum- 
mer, which might have been sown to 
some legume, will be a lost opportun- 
ity, which will to a material extent 
lessen the wealth of Southern farm- 
€r: 


Opportunities for soil building come 
twice a year to the Southern farmer ; 
once in May and June and then again 
in September and October. One of 
these opportunities will soon be upon 
is and the crops next year, as well as 
the feed bills next spring, may depend 
to large extent on whether we take 
advantage of this opportunity or let it 
slip by, because of the “difficulties” 
which are likely to arise and prevent 
sowing the stubble lands to legumes. 

if the South ever expects to coms 
pete with the more fertile or product- 
ive lands of other sections, she must 
do it by taking advantage of her one 
tremendous climatic advantage. This 
one advantage, which stands out 
above all others in importance, is her 
ability to grow two or more crops a 
year on the same land. Only by tak- 
ing advantage of this splendid asset, 
resulting from our milder climate, 
can we restore our depleted soil fer- 
tility and successfully compete, while 
doing so, with those who have richer 
soils but can only grow one crop a 
year. 

ee, 

A crop of corn of 30 bushels per 
acre takes from the soil in grain 
alone, nearly 30 pounds of nitrogen. 
A crop of 250 pounds of cotton lint 
and 500 pounds of seed will take from 
the soil about 17 pounds of nitrogen. 
Corn and cotton plants get their ni- 
trogen from the soil and rotating 
these crops must deplete the soil just 
to the extent of the nitrogen they 
contain. If we add to this the nitro- 
gen leached from the soil during the 
seasons of heavy rainfall when they 
are bare of growing crops, we can see 
the reason why most Southern soils 
are deficient in nitrogen. 

* * * 

Not until we fully realize the ex- 
tent to which our soils have become 
depleted by leaching, because of our 
mild climate and heavy rainfall and 
by our continuous cropping with 
clean cultivated, row crops that take 
all their nitrogen from the soil will 
we start the growing of sufficient le- 
gumes to build up our soils and re- 
place our heavy annual losses from 
kk aching, 

\ssuming that there is as much ni- 
trogen in the roots and stubble, that 
was taken from the air, as there is in 
the part of plant made into hay, 
which was taken from the soil, then 
a crop of cowpeas, soy beans, lespe- 
deza or velvet beans that will make 
a ton of cured hay will add from 40 
to 50 pounds of nitrogen to the sup- 
ply in the soil, when such a crop is 
plowed under. One crop each of corn 
of 30 bushels and 250 pounds of lint 
cotton, with its 500 pounds of cotton 
seed, will take as much nitrogen from 
the soil as a ton of legume h will 
add. This will provide nothing to 
supply the nitrogen lost by leaching. 
It is therefore apparent that one le- 
gume crop, even when plowed under 
every two or three years, will not 
feed the land to fatness and large 
crop production. We have not yet 
even started to feed Southern soils; 





in fact we have not yet even begun 
to realize or appreciate what feeding 
the soil really means. We are feed- 
ing our soils out of the same measure 
we feed our livestock, and the size 
of the measure is indicated by our 
small, inferior livestock and by our 
small, unprofitable crop yields. 
* « 

Whenever it is possible the wheat 
and oat stubble should be disked the 
same day these crops are cut. In fact, 
if the weather is dry this becomes al- 
most a necessity if the land is to be 
put in condition for the cowpea, soy 
bean or peanut crop which should fol- 
low. This may be troublesome, and 
it also costs something. It may even 
add something to the cost of shock- 
ing the wheat and oats, but it will 
pay if it results in getting in the le- 
gumes in good condition which would 
otherwise not be planted owing to 
the difficulties in preparing the land. 

x ok x 

When the middleman renders a 
service worth the toll, commission or 
profit he collects his position in the 
economic life of the community is as 
legitimate and secure as that of the 
producer. It is only when the mid- 
dileman takes too large a toll for the 
services rendered, or takes a toll for 
doing something the producer could 
do as well without lessening his ef- 
ficiency as a producer, that he be- 
comes a parasite on the body of the 
producers. Too often the producer 
has failed to discriminate between 
the different kinds of middlemen. 





Swapping Cotton Seed for Meai for 
Feeding 


ILL it pay to haul my cotton seed 
12 miles and exchange for meal 
to feed dairy cows, provided seed and 
meal are selling at normal prices?” 
The term “normal prices” is too in- 
definite for us to give an opinion. If 
normal prices are $20 a ton for seed 
and $30 a ton for meal, it will not pay 
to haul these 12 miles in order to 
swap for meal. At $20 a ton cotton 
seed are as cheap a feed as cotton- 
seed meal at $30 a ton. If a large 
part of the feed is to be made up of 
cotton seed, then cottonseed meal will 
be found more satisfactory. In other 
words, a larger part of a full ration 
can be made up from cottonseed meal 
than from cotton seed, because of the 
excess: of oil in the seed; but if not 
more than five pounds of seed are 
used a day for an average animal the 
seed will be found about as valuable 
at $20 a ton as cottonseed meal at 
$30 a ton. In other words, two-thirds 
of a pound of cottonseed meal is 
about equal in feeding value to a 
pound of cotton seed. 


Using Acid Phosphate on Acid Soil 


ROM a North Carolina reader: “I 

remember hearing a chemist say 
that if the land tested acid—using lit- 
mus paper test—that using acid phos- 
phate would be detrimental to the 
soil and would only make the soil 
more acid. Almost all my father’s 
land tests acid. Am I doing wrong 
by using 16 per cent acid phosphate 


for peas, oats, wheat and such 
” 





crops? 

We do not think you are doing 
wrong in using acid phosphate on 
your crops on average Piedmont 
North Carolina soils. The real test 
must however, be made by yourself. 
As a rule the soils of North Carolina 
are deficient in phosphoric acid, and 
if they are in your case you should 
use acid phosphate. The real ques- 


tion is, does an application of acid 
phosphate produce sufficient increase 
in the yield of these crops to pay a 
profit on the cost of the fertilizer and 
the putting of it on the land? We be- 
lieve it probably will, but only tests 
by yourself can positively determine 
this point. 

We would not cease using acid 
phosphate because the land tests acid, 
but would use ground limestone to 
correct this acidity, if it can be ob- 
tained, laid down on the land, at a 
reasonable price. 

The effect of acid phosphate in its 
tendency to make the land sour or 
acid is slight. There are probably 
other whiclr are more 
largely responsible for the acid con- 
dition of your soils, and the remedy 
is to apply ground limestone rather 
than to discontinue the use of acid 
phosphate if the soil is deficient in 
phosphoric aeid. 


influences 





Little Danger from Rye Beards Fed 
to Horses and Cattle 


A READER has a “mixed field of 
oats, rye, wheat and beardless 
barley. The rye is about five feet 
high, is growing much faster than the 
other plants, and is heading out. Will 


-there be any danger from the rye 


beards if cut for hay and fed to horses 
and cattle?” 

There will be little or no danger 
from the rye beards, even though 
they become ripe and dry before be- 
ing cut. There might be some slight 
trouble from the rye beards in feed- 
ing horses if the rye constituted the 
greater part of the hay, but even this 
danger or probability of danger would 
be slight, and with cattle practically 
amounts to nothing. 

The objection te such a mixture is 
not in the rye beards, but in the fact 
that the plants do not mature at the 
same time. The rye will be ripe and 
the straw unpalatable and almost 
useless as feed, unless run through a 
feed cutter, before some of the other 
plants are in best condition for mak- 
ing hay. 

The time of cutting such a mixture 
should be largely based on the stage 
of maturity of the plant or plants 
that constitute the bulk of the crop. 
If one or two plants make up the 
largest part of the mixture then the 
crop should be cut when these are in 
best condition. In short, a compro- 
mise must be made. We would prefer 
to cut more than half of this material 
a little too green for hay, than to al- 
low a third or more of it to become 
over-ripe. 





WHICH IS BEST FOR THE BOY? 





Practical Expericnce and Agricultur- 
al College Training Are Both Good, 
But if Possible the College Train- 
ing Should Never Be Sacrificed 


FRIEND asks the following ques- 

tion: “My son is 18 years old 
and has graduated froma high school. 
He wishes to prepare himself to take 
charge of a farm which he will in- 
herit.. He has been raised largely in 
the city and has never done hard 
physical work of any kind. Will he 
not get more value from a year’s 
work under a good farmer than from 
double that time spent at an agricul- 
tural college?” 

If the answer to the question is to 
be based on the results of the first 
year or two of the boy’s management 
of the farm which he will inherit, he 
will almost certainly get more bene- 
fit from the year’s work under a good 
farmer. But if, on the other hand, 
the answer is to be based on the life 
work of this boy he will probably get 
more good from two years, or even 
one year, at a good agricultural col- 
lege. 


A friend of the writer, who has 
been farming for 40 years and is re- 
garded as a successful money-making 
farmer, recently said to the writer 
that a good, bright, earnest boy could 
learn more about farming in six 
months at a good agricultural college 
than he had learned from experience 
in 40 years. 

But why not give the boy both op- 
portunities for fitting himself for his 
life work? If this boy attends an 
agricultural college for two years 
that need not prevent his working a 
year under a good farmer, but should 
be an additional reason for his doing 
so; for he will get more benefit from 
one year’s work after he has had a 
good course at an agricultural col- 
lege than he will from five or ten 
years’ work without the college train- 
ing. 

An interesting case recently came 
under the writer’s observation. A city 
raised boy, who had never done any 
physical labor, but who had gradu- 
ated at an agricultural college and 
wished to continue his college course 
at another institution, was induced by 
his father to work a year. The moth- 
er of this boy objected very stren- 
uously to the “hardships” to which 
the boy was subjected, but on his re- 
turn home after the year’s work she 
remarked that it was remarkable how 
the boy had developed during the 
past year. When reminded that he 
was at the developing period of his 
life, she said: “But he’talks so much 
better. He has opinions of his own 
and expresses them well and with 
more ease and confidence.” 

Physical work is as essential to the 
proper mental development of a boy 
as college training, but neither alone 
is enough. By all means give this 
boy both the year’s hard work under 
a good farmer and also the two or 
more years at college. But if he is 
only to get a half-preparation for his 
life work, we believe, judged by the 
results of a life time, that he should 
have the college course and then get 
his experience at hjs own expense if 
necessary, rather than the experience 
of a year’s work under some other 
man, without the college training. 

Of course, much would depend on 
the man under whom he worked. If 
we had to hire a plowman for ten 
years or for two years, other things 
being equal, we would rather employ 
the man who knew the chemistry and 
physics of the soil, and the physics of 
plowing than a man who had plowed 
for ten years but did not know the 
underlying principles. But if we were 
hiring a man for a few months we 
would take the man who had had exe 
perience at plowing. 

This ‘boy is being fitted for a life 
work, not for the results to be ob- 
tained the first year or two after he 
takes charge of the farm. 

There never was a greater fallacy 
than that the boy who has good com- 
mon sense will be injured by the 
most thorough college training, but 
it is no greater fallacy than that any 
amount of training will give a boy 
common sense if he has not inherited 
it. A good agricultural college train- 
ing will not make a successful farmer 
out of a boy who has no natural farms 
ing and business sense; but if he has 
this it will enable him to use his na- 
tive talents to better advantage. 

If this boy is of the right sort he 
will not be prevented from getting 
the necessary training in the hard 
school of experience through labor, by 
a thorough training at an agricultural 
college. And this course at an agricul- 
tural college will well be worth while 
if it gives him no more than a correct 
and broad vision of the vast field of 
knowledge which, if mastered, will 
not only add to his material success 
but will also add to its broader and 
richer usefulness. 



















































































































































What Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F.MASSEY 








Peas and Wheat 
ROM Piedmont, N. C.: “My land 


is very poor. I expect to sow peas 
and then to wheat for several years. 
A party here says that he followed 
that plan for five years, and ruined 
his land. He says that to cut the 
vines for hay and turn the roots only 
under will kill the land. I have 
thought otherwise but he is a very 
reliable man and says ‘no more peas 
for him. What is your idea?” 

If your informant cut his peas and 
followed by wheat without restoring 
anything he certainly adopted a good 
plan to run down his land. You can 
never improve land by the mere 
growing of peas and taking them off 
the land. There are two ways by 
which peas can be profitably used for 
the improvement of the land. One is 
by turning the whole crop under as 
manure direct, and the other is by 
curing them and feeding and return- 
ing the manure to the land that grew 
them. 

If you sow peas after wheat and cut 
the peas for hay, you must use acid 
phosphate liberally on the peas and 
wheat to restore what the peas have 
taken, or you can save the manure 
from the feeding and use it for top- 
dressing the wheat in winter as fast 
as the manure is made. If you do 
this, and use acid phosphate liberally 
on the wheat, you can increase the 


wheat crop for several years and the’ 


hay crop too, but finally you will be 
getting too heavy straw and more 
danger of rust and lodging, and had 
better lengthen the rotation with 
some hoed crops. But sowing peas 
and giving them no fertilizer and 
then taking the crop off the land en- 
tirely will surely reduce its fertility. 
Your neighbor failed with the peas 
because he imagined that the mere 


growing of peas would improve the 
land. 





Asparagus Culture 


ROM Alabama: “I have a bulletin 

on the culture of asparagus, but it 
does not say whether to allow any 
shoots to grow. I have two rows and 
never get enough to make my family 
a meal at once, and I think it is due 
to my ignorance of its proper treat- 
ment. Please give me any informa- 
tion you can.” 

You do not say how old your bed is, 
and that of course has something to 
do with its lack of production. Big 
stalks of asparagus and plenty of 
them depend on the feeding of the 
plants mainly. You cannot get good 
asparagus in poor soil. In your sec- 
tion the cutting should stop by ‘the 
last of May. Then let all grow, and 
fertilize heavily and cultivate clean in 


order to get a strong growth of 
crowns for the next season. After 


frost clean off all the dead tops and 
cover the soil heavily with stable ma- 
nure and let it lie on the surface all 
winter and dig it in in the spring. Do 
this every year and you will get big 
shoots and plenty of them. 





Cabbage Running to Seed 


ROM South Carolina: “I sowed 

cabbage seed in September and 
set the plants out in October, and 
they have all run to seed. What was 
the trouble? I want to plant cowpeas 
in rows after wheat for seed. How 
wide should the rows be and what 
kind of fertilizers are best, and does 
planting on a certain stage of the 
moon have any effect?” 

The trouble was that you sowed 
and set the cabbage too early. By 
sowing early in September you got 
strong plants and set them in Octo- 


ber. They were checked by the 
transplanting, but set that early they 
made some fall growth and got 


checked again by the cold weather, 


and this made them run to seed. If 
you had sown the seed early in Octo- 
ber and had good plants to set after 
the middle of November, there would 
have been a different state of at- 
fairs. The plants would have made 
no growth in the fall, but would have 
remained dormant till spring. Then 
they would have grown off naturally 
and headed. 

Plant the peas in rows three feet 
apart and give them 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate an acre and cultivate 
clean. The moon does not care when 
you plant, and will have no sort of 
effect on the peas. 





Planting Strawberries 


ROM North Carolina: “I wish to 
set an acre in strawberries, the 
land I intend to plant now being in 
corn. How should I prepare and ma- 
nure the land? The land is now 


clean, having during the summer 
trained the runners in along the rows 
to make a matted row of plants. Set 
a new bed every fall, and turn under 
the old one after taking two crops. 
It is better to keep setting new beds 
than to try to keep an old one clean. 





Using Nitrate of Soda 


ROM Mississippi: “What is the 
best amount of nitrate of soda to 
use on cabbage and tomatoes and the 
best way to use it? Will it do to ap- 
ply it to melons? I simply want to 
use it on a small scale in my garden 
and do not want to kill the plants.” 
You can apply about an ounce 
around the cabbage so that it does 
not touch the plants. I have never 
used it on tomatoes, as in good gar- 
den soil they grow_rank enough and 


the nitrate will sffmply make more 
top. Our melon growers apply about 
an ounce around each hill as the 


vines start to run and find it profita- 
ble. An ounce dissolved in two gal- 
lons of water can be used safely with 
the plants. It does more good on leaf 
plants like cabbage and lettuce than 
on root plants. 





1. Cut your oats with a binder. 
cent. 
over 60 acres for the season. 


beforehand for repairing breakages. 


is all right. 
5. Rush cutting all possible. 
6. Cut low to get long straw. 
soil is damp. 


every day (very important). 


prove very expensive. 


liable to sweat. 


left on straw. 


Il. 


feed, and the horses eat more slowly. 


of heating, 





HARVESTING OATS—TWELVE SUGGESTIONS 


A mower is liable to waste 25 to 50 per 
In this climate one six-foot binder will harvest about 8 acres per day; not 


2. Previously have your binder all ready and tested on grass, and bearings 
limbered up and crew drilled, especially regarding threading and tying. Have 
an extra binder tongue and several extra wings and arms for the reel all ready 
Better work four horses to your binder, 
with one man to operate and another to drive. 
bundles, to facilitate threshing. Harvest early; our own crop ripens about May 20. 

3. Begin cutting as soon as about 75 per cent of your field has turned yel- 
low—just as soon as all the grain has passed the milk stage. 
Don’t wait for full ripeness. 

4. Do not cut grain while wet from rain or dew. 


This keeps mildew from grain. 
7. Shock with only four bundles to the shock and reset fallen shocks 
8. If you have to buy a thresher get enough capacity. Small threshers 


9. Thresh as soon as possible, but do not thresh grain wet from either rain 
or dew. Thresh from field. Do not stack, unless unavoidable. 
Ours keep uninjured in shocks two to four weeks. 

10. Examine strawstack constantly during theshing to assure no grain being 


Use light wind on fan; take out a plenty of chaff with grain and so save 
the light oats. This reduces waste, the oats cure better, the light stuff adds fine 
Defer refanning oats until needed. 

12. Store in bulk and not over three feet deep. Don't sack. Be sure to 
thoroughly examine grain daily and turn with shovel if there is any indication 
Watch closely for at least three weeks. 


Set binder to make small 


The dough stage 


Southern 


Fresh oats are 


—J.S. McGehee, Laurel Hill, La. 








broadcasted with stable manure and 
200 pounds of 3-8-8 fertilizer. I am 
just starting the strawberry business. 
Would you advise starting with the 
Everbearers or try both?” 

If you are going to grow strawber- 
ries for shipping north you need only 
the usual varieties of spring bearers. 
The fall-bearing sorts will do very 
well for home use and a home mar- 
ket, but at that season the refriger- 
ators will hardly be running and the 
shipping will be uncertain. Manuring 
and fertilizing the land for corn is all 
right as a prepdration for the berries. 
Cut the corn off at maturity and pre- 
pare the land well, and it will be well 
to get out all the corn stumps to 
make a neat job. Harrow in about 
500 pounds of a mixture of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate in equal 
parts. 

Get strong rooted plants and clip 
the roots slightly before setting. Set 
in rows four feet apart and 15 inches 
in the rows. November is the best 
time to set in your section. The 
plants will live better than if set ear- 
lier and better than in the spring. I 
have set plants at Raleigh in Septem- 
ber and made a good crop the 
next spring. Then after the fruiting 
season fertilize heavily and cultivate 





Mildew on Roses 


ROM North Carolina: “I am send- 

ing you some shoots from a Ram- 
bler rose which is covered all over 
with the same whiteness. The leaves 
turn yellow and fall. Can you tell me 
what to do with it?” 

The rose is attacked by mildew, to 
which the Crimson Rambler is very 
subject. You can clean it up by 
spraying the plant with a solution 
one part formaldehyde in 200 parts of 
water. Spray thoroughly and when 
new leaves come out, spray again and 
thus prevent a new attack. We have 
to fight these fungous diseases in ad- 
vance to prevent them, and preven- 
tion is better than curing. 

Yesterday I found my roses of all 
kinds covered with tent caterpillars, 
which have made their tents in some 
wild cherry trees across the road. I 
happened to have a can of a prepara- 
tion called Vermine, and my sprayer 
had im it a little lead arsenate. I filled 
it with a solution of the Vermine and 
sprayed the bushes and the caterpil- 
lars dropped off dead in less than 10 
minutes. We have to be on the watch 
continually for these things. Here, 
every spring as soon as the bloom 
shows on the grapes, the rose bugs 
swarm on them and in a little while 


it is not 
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will entirely destroy the bloom. For 
these I use lead arsenate, 1 pound to 
30 gallons of water and 2 gallons of 
corn syrup to make it stick, and spray 
the vines as soon as the blossom 
buds are out and before any open, so 
that when the bugs come the poison 
is ready for them. In this way I save 
my grapes. I mention these things 
because there may be others that 
want to know about insects. 





Fertilizing Peanuts 


ROM South Carolina: “I have 

spread 1,250 pounds of shell lime 
an acre on land I will plant in pea- 
nuts. The party I get the seed from 
does not seem to think that potash 
is of much importance. Is it not of 
the highest importance with peanuts? 
I have enough muriate of potash to 
apply 40 pounds an acre, and will use 
300 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate an acre. I am getting North 


Carolina bunch peanuts, and the 
grower says that he makes 90 to 100 
bushels an acre. He advises 400 


pounds of land plaster an acre when 
the plants are in bloom. What-bene- 
fit does the crop derive from plas- 
ter?” 

About the only use for plaster is 
that it may release insoluble potash 
in the soil. But in using acid phos- 
phate you necessarily apply 30 per 
cent of plaster, for the dissolving of 
the phosphate rock with sulphuric 
acid to make the phosphoric acid 
more soluble causes the lime in the 
rock to combine with the sulphuric 
acid, making the sulphate of calcium, 
which is plaster. But so far as any 
release of potash is concerned, the 
lime you have applied will be far 
more efficient. 

Then you are right as to the need 
of potash on peanuts, for a large part 
of the failure to fill is due to the de- 
ficiency of potash. Some pops are 
caused by the blossoms getting cov- 
ered before being pollinated, but pot- 
ash is essential to the making of seed 
and the storing of starch. I would 
not go to the expense of buying plas- 
ter for the crop, but I would increase 
the amount of acid phosphate to 400 
or 500 pounds an acre, if you use 40 
pounds of muriate of potash. 





Acid Phosphate 


ROM North Carolina:“Do the two 

terms, ‘acid phosphate’ and ‘phos- 
phoric acid’ mean the same thing? 
Which would you prefer for peas, acid 
phosphate of 16 per cent grade at 
$12.85 or Thomas phosphate at $19 
per ton?” 

Acid phosphate is the South Caro- 
lina rock dissolved in sulphuric acid in 
order to render the phosphoric acid 
which it carries more available. The 
acid phosphate furnishes us phos- 
phoric acid in the form of phosphate 
of calcium, accompanied by a large 
percentage of sulphate of calcium or 
plaster. Phosphoric acid is the ar- 
ticle we seek in buying acid phos- 
phate, which is simply the carrier. 
For peas I would prefer the acid 
phosphate, because peas do not par- 
ticularly like lime applied to them 


direct. They are one of the few leg- 
umes which will thrive in an acid 
soil. 





A Blade of Grass 


ROM North Carolina: “I am en- 

closing a blade of grass I found 
growing on my place. Please let me 
know what it is.” 

If there is any man living who can 
identify a grass from a single blade, 
me. Many correspondents 
are sending plants of various sorts 
for me to name, and I wish here to 
say that I cannot undertake to name 
a grass or any other plant unless the 
plant is sent in bloom. No one can 
possibly name a grass from a single 
blade, and rarely with a whole plant 
if there is no bloom on it. I am al- 
ways glad to help by naming plants, 
but I am not doing guesswork, and 
hence must have a complete specimen 
in order to be sure of what it is. 
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Legumes Should Return the Nitrogen Removed 
by the Wheat and Oat Crops 


* Article No. 21 on “‘ Diversification and Independence in 1915!” 


By TAIT BUTLER 














HERE are two good reasons why 
every acre that grows a crop of 
wheat or oats in the South 
should be followed the same year 
with some legume crop. Either of 
these reasons is sufficient to justify 
the growth of the legumes, and to- 
gether they make it doubly necessary 
that all obstacles in the way of fol- 
lowing the wheat and oats with some 
legume crop be overcome. 

There is no need of denying or un- 
derestimating the obstacles in the 
way of putting all the stubble lands 
in legumes. These obstacles are fair- 
ly numerous and troublesome, but 
our position is that it will pay to 
make the effort necessary to over- 
come them. If the weather is dry 
and the land likely to become hard, 
special effort should be made to put 
the disk harrows to work as soon as 
it is possible to do so. Then when the 
land is broken the disk harrow should 
follow immediately, not the next day 
or a week later, if there are any clods 
to be pulverized. To do this is trou- 
blesome when all the team force is 
needed to cultivate large cotton and 
corn crops, but whatever the obsta- 
eles the oat and wheat crops should 
be followed by a legume crop the 
same year, or oats and wheat should 
not be grown. We do not believe 
anyone can show that the average 
wheat and oat crops of the South are 
profitable if the land is left idle the 
remainder of the year. 


& 


Two Good Reasons for Planting 
Legumes 


UT let us consider those two rea- 

sons, either one of which is suffi- 
cient to justify the effort necessary to 
put the stubble lands into some le- 
gume crop. 

The first reason is for the land’s 
sake. The following table will show 
the plant foods removed from an 
acre by the crops specified: 





Nitro- | Phos. | Pot- 
gen Acid } ash 
9°0 lbs. Oat grain—30 bu. | 19 lbs. | 8 Ibs. | 6 Ibs. 

1200 “* “ straw (RR: ic aa) SS 








Totaice “ “Wo ** “igi =" 


960 Ibs. Wheat gr.—16 bu.| 19Ibs. | 8 “ ie 
1200 “* “* straw ea SA Ha 

















Totalj25 “* {10 “* j12 “* 





The crops or yields assumed in this 
table are larger than the average in 
the South, but will serve as well for 
our purpose. It will be observed that 
nitrogen is the plant food removed in 
largest quantity by both crops, and 
that there is little difference in the 
plant foods removed by these yields 
of the two crops, except as to potash. 

The quantities of phosphoric acid 
and potash removed, however, are so 
small and these plant foods are so 
cheap that they are of much less im- 
portance than the nitrogen. Espe- 
cially is this true if we remember 
that most soils are fairly well sup- 
plied with potash, especially those 
suitable for wheat, and that neither 
phosphoric acid nor potash is largely 
lost from the soil by leaching. 

On the other hand if we appre- 
ciate the facts that nitrogen is used 
by these crops in much larger quanti- 
ties, costs about four times as 
much per pound when purchased, and 
is largely lost from the soil by leach- 
ing, because of our heavy rainfall, es- 
pecially when the soil is not occupied 
by a growing crop, we will then get 
some idea of the importance of a le- 


This series of articles will run throughout 


the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

May 29— Marketing Truck, Fruits, and 
Other Products. 

- June 5—Fighting Weeds: Aim First at 


Prevention, Then at Eradication, 


gume crop to return the nitrogen re- 
moved from our oat and wheat lands. 

To supply the nitrogen actually car- 
ried off by 30 bushels of oats or 16 
bushels of wheat, including the straw, 
will require 1,200 to 1,300 pounds of a 
mixed fertilizer containing 2 per cent 
of nitrogen; about 400 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal; 165 pounds of nitrate 
of soda; 2% tons of average stable 
manure; or about 1,000 to 1,200 pounds 
of average legume hay. 

Mark well that these amounts of 
fertilizer materials only replace the 
amount of nitrogen actually removed 
by the oat and wheat crops and leave 
the large amount leached from the 
bare soil in summer still to be added, 
unless the land is to be decreased in 
fertility. As we have often pointed 
out, the loss of nitrogen from our 
soils by leaching is much greater than 
generally appreciated by. Southern 
farmers. Indeed, it is probably, more 
than any other single factor, the rea- 
son for our non-productive soils. 


wt 
Where the Unbeliever Suffers 


De NOT these facts make it perfect- 
ly plain that a legume crop should 
be grown on all our stubble tands to 
gather from the air the nitrogen car- 
ried off and otherwise lost through 
the growing of a wheat or oat crop? 
Probably few who have read this 
statement of facts fully believe them. 
The unbelievers must pay the pen- 
alty. The penalties for the unbelief 
of the Southern farmer in these basic 
facts, his disregard for the lessons 
taught by science, are being collected 
yearly by the reduction of his crop 
yields to less than 20 bushels of corn, 
less than 200 pounds of lint cotton, 
less than 25 bushels of oats, and less 
than 15 bushels of wheat per acre. The 
penalty is a terrible one, but its in- 
direct nature has completely misled 
the average man who tills the soil. 

The other reason—it should not be 
necessary to mention any other—is 
that we shall need the forage which 
these legume crops will produce. 
There are few counties in the South 
that have a railroad station or a boat 
landing within their borders that do 
not ship in corn or hay or both. The 
hay is generally timothy from the 
North and it may, therefore, be of 
some value to make a careful study 
of the following table. It shows the 
corn and timothy hay and the corn, 
timothy hay and cottonseed meal re- 
quired to furnish the digestible nutri- 
ents—feeding value—in one ton of soy 
bean hay. For convenience in com- 
parison the digestible fats are re- 
duced to the value of carbohydrates 
by multiplying by 2.25 and both in- 
cluded in one column: 











Digestible Nutrients 





Carbohy- 
drates 
and Fats 


872 Ibs. 


Protein 





2000 lbs Soy bean hay 212 lbs 


2000 Ibs. (35 5-7 bu.) corn 156‘ 
2000 “* Timothy Hay 56“ 


Total |212 ‘ 

















715 Ibs. (12.76 bu.) corn 
75° 


547 Ibs. 
Timothy hay 324“ 











Total 871“ 
575 lbs. (10.27 bu.) corn 45 Ibs | 440 Ibs. 
600 ‘ Timothy hay ae a a 
400 ‘ Cottonseed meal 149 168 





Total |211 " sso “ 











If the reader will calculate the cost 
of the corn, timothy hay and cotton- 
seed meal (at the prices for which they 
are now selling) required to furnish 
the digestible nutrients in one ton of 
soy bean hay, no further argument 
ought to be necessary to convince 
him that it will pay to make consid- 


erable effort to plant the oat and 
wheat stubble lands to soy beans or 
some other legume. But if he does 
not need this feed, then we suggest 
that he calculate the value of the 45 
to 50 pounds of nitrogen contained in 
a ton of soy bean hay, at the present 
price, say 20 cents a pound, and con- 
sider well if it will not pay to make 
an extra effort to sow those stubble 
lands to some legume. 

And if neither of these arguments 
taken singly convinces him that it will 
pay to grow a legume crop on these 
wheat and oat stubble lands, we sug- 
gest that he add half the fertilizer 
value of the nitrogen, at 20 cents a 
pound, to the feeding value and con- 
sider if he cannot afford to grow a 
ton of legume hay for that value. 
Below is the real value of a ton of 
soy bean hay when it is fed and the 
manure saved and put back on the 
land, at the present prices of nitrogen 
and feedstuffs: 


*% pounds (% of 50) nitrogen at 





i hk , Teer errr eee Te eee $5.00 
575 pounds corn, at 90 cents a bushel.. 9.25 
600 pounds timothy hay at $20 a ton.. 6.00 
A400 pounds cottonseed meal, at $30 

BH TOM covevccrcccccvccccecsccscccere - 6.00 

TOCA wccccccccsvescvesccccoccces $26.25 


Can we afford to leave the stubble | 
lands vacant in the face of these 
facts? Most of our readers will prob- 
ably accept the facts, but how many 
will show that they really believe 
them? There will be sufficient stub- 
ble lands left to grow up to weeds to 
at least show that many do not really 
believe that the above statements are 
actually true. 


The problem as to the legume 
which should follow the wheat and 
oats is of interest, but fortunately 
the available crops are so numerous 
and fit so well into different condi- 
tions that no serious difficulty need 
arise in that connection. 

In the Mississippi Valley and else- 
where with moist soils rich enough 
to produce a good growth of lespe- 
deza this legume fills the needs ad- 
mirably. Its one great advantage is 
that it does away with the chief diffi- 
culties experienced by the cotton 
planter in putting in a crop after the 
oats are harvested when his teams 
are busy cultivating cotton and corn. 
It also has other advantages in that 
it is easily cured and produces an ex- 
cellent quality of hay. But it is not 
satisfactory in many sections, be- 
cause during dry seasons, on poor up- 
land soils, it will not make a suffi- 
cient growth to yield a good crop of 
hay. 


st 
Cowpeas a Great Crop 


HE present problem, however, has 

not to do with lespedeza, but crops 
to be sown after the oats and wheat 
are harvested. Little need be said of 
cowpeas. It is the one crop with 
which all are familiar and which will 
do well on nearly all soils. It is also 
a hardy, vigorous plant in its germi- 
nation and early growth, and will at 
least make some showing with care- 
less preparation of soil. On the other 
hand, soy beans and peanuts, the oth- 
er most useful crops to follow oats 
and wheat, while excellent,.and in 


some respects and for some purposes | 


superior to cowpeas, require a thor- 
ough preparation of the soil to pro- 
duce satisfactory results. The value 
of the soy bean has not yet been fully 
appreciated in the South. It will 
usually produce more feed than the 
cowpea, and for hog grazing, for 
which a large yield of seed or grain 
is important, it is far superior to cow- 
peas as a general rule. Its great 
handicap is the difficulty in getting a 
(Concluded on page 17, this issue) 
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It SAVES the 


Farmer’s Thrash Bill 


When you hire some one to thresh 
your grain get a man who has a 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


It employs the only correct principle to 
take the grain out of the straw. 

It beats it out just as you would 
do by hand with a iachtedk. 

dt saves your grain. 

It is designed right and is built 
right so that it runs steadily all day 
long. 

It saves enough more of your grain 
and time to pay your thresh bill. 
When you buy a threshing outfit get 
the Rep River Speciat Outfit be- 


cause it will 


GET THE BIG RUN 


It is the most popular with the 
farmer because it saves his grain. 
It makes the most money for the 
thresherman because it runs continu- 
ously and does its good work when 
others fail. 

It threshes fast and threshes most. 
Its builders furnish the best service, 
both before and after its purchase. 
The Big Cylinder, the Man Behind 
the Gun, the Beating Shakers, ‘and 
the Graduated Adjustable Chaffer 
enable the thresherman to get the 
best results with it. And the best re- 
sults mean the greatest profit and 
the most money. 


BUY OR HIRE 

A RED RIVER SPECIAL 

And SAVE the Farmer’s 
Thresh Bill 

Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(In continuous business since 1848 ) 


Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil. Tractors 


® BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 











Finest Feed 


for 
1 Finest Horses 


This is the feed that is used by the 
most expert horse feeders throughout 
thecountry. lt contains just the right 
food elements to make strength and 
fiesh. Breeders of show horses and 
racing stock find it best of all for their 
high priced horses. And it is used 
more widely than any other mixed 
feed for work horses and mules. 

Guaranteed cheaper and better 
than oats for any horse. You get more 
feeds for a dollar—the horses like it 
better—and it is better for them. 


DAN PATCH 
Special Horse Feed 


Ascientific mixture of just the right 
amount of Ground Corn, Ground Oats, 
bright Alfalfa Meal and Louisiana 
Molasses, Best feed known for thin 
horses or those afflicted with heaves. 

Ask your dealer for Dan Patch 
Special Horse Feed. It has no sub- 
stitute. Try one ton and prove its 
superiority. Mail the coupon for 
prices and a copy of our new 44-page 
book on Profitable Livestock Raising. 

munasanenus MAIL THIS auseuesaaaee 
M. W. SAVAGE, President (79) 
International Sugar Feed Co. 
ept. 22, Memphis, Tenn. 
Send free copy of *‘A Guide to Profitable Stock 
Raising’ and free samples of your feeds. Quote 
prices if no International dealer in my vicinity. 
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Disking is done when horses 
and time are at a premium. 
That’s one reason for using 


‘Crrterwe 


Disk Harrows and Plows 


Theydomore work Ask your dealer 
and better work about CUTAWAY 
with less horse- (CLARK) tools. If 
power. Astudyof he doesn’t sell 
our catalog—sent them, write us.We 
free upon request ship direct where 
—will show why. we haveno agent. 
Send for new catalog today 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARE disk harrows and plows 
997 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 


NDIA and Egypt wii! 
_grow less Cotton and 
more Wheat. If we cut 

our acreages of Cotton, it will 
mean higher prices. Whilst 
cutting acreages, why not 
grow all the Cotton you can 
by using Nitrate of Soda, and 
get the benefit of later high 
prices for Lint and for Seed? 
Remember that Nitrate nearly 
doubles the yield of Cotton- 
seed, as well as of Lint, when 
used at the rate of One Hun- 
dred (100) pouw.ids to the acre 
as a side or top dressing. 


Send Post Card for 
Free Books 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


FyALYFOOD 


STOCK MOLASSES 


Is strong in carbohydrate value. 
Superior to ordinary bl: ck molasses 
for feeding. Unpalatable stover, us- 
ually thrown away, mixed with it 
. makes acheap, excellent feed for cat- 
tle, horses, mules and hogs. A5v gal. 
bri. at $6 saves money by reducing 
grain bills; leaving your stock in 
better shape = using all grain ra- 
ions. Write for booklet P. F, and 
quantity prices. 


4 be 8 gormey 








































THERE IS NO REASON 
FOR YOU NOT SMCKING 


The best granulated smoking tobacco that brains® 
experience and money can produce, 

PRIDE OF REIDSVILLE 
Smoking Tobacco Its 
Best Made and Union Made 
It is the achievement of near- 
ly one half century’s concen- 
tration to excel in this one 
thing. We willsupply consum- 
s, retailers and jobbers w ith 
any amount. If your dealer 
hasn’t it send $1.00 for twe ceed 
one ounce bags, delivered by 
Parcel Post or six cents in 
stamps for a generous sample 
and you will then thank us for 
introducing to you the greatest pleasure giving to- 

bacco, manufactured by 


Robt. Harris & Bro., Inc., 
Reidsviliec, North Caroiina. 











PRODUCTS for the ROOF | 


Direct from the Factory. 


Galvanized and Painted Roofing. All Forms. 
V Crimp and Corrugated. Galvanized and 
Painted Shingles. We pay the freight. Write 
for prices. 


ie AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Ashland, ay | 


For U.S. Meat In- 
an é spectors; U. S.Quar- 
antine Service; U. 


S. Field Service; as 
U.S. Army Veterinarians, etc. Graduates are eli- 
gible to examinations for such positions, Fine 
salaries. Great opportunities for Successful Practice. 
Our College under U. S. Government Supervision, 
Established 22 years. Tracey equipped. Facul- 
ty of 16 Pnstroctors. r pal 

INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
811 E. Market Street, Indianapolis, 























This Week's Prize-winning Letters 


| HARVESTING WHEAT AND OATS AND PUTTING 
| STUBBLE LANDS TO WORK AGAIN 
| 








| 








PUTS LEGUMES FIRST FOR THE 
STUBBLE LANDS 


(First Pane | Letter) 


HE season for harvesting wheat, 

oats and rye is almost here, and 
our thoughts naturally turn to the 
best means of converting the stubble 
land to profitable use. This is doubly 
important, since we may benefit our- 
selves by producing a splendid le- 
| guminous crop and also increase the 
| nitrogen supply in the soil. 

[ am sure all really progressive 
farmers are anxious to grow peas, Soy 
beans and soil-improving crops, but 
if you have planned a crop of millet 
or sorghum, for the sake of the land 
which has already yielded one crop, 
study seriously before you do such a 
rash deed, and arrange your plan 
| differently, and you will find occa- 

sion to rejoice later. 

Peas and soy beans should, I am 
sure, find first place with most of us. 
I am glad to relate how successful I 
' have been in securing large amounts 
of fine hay after wheat and oats. I 
find by experience that we really have 
but one difficulty in making the crop, 
and that is the matter of preparation 
of the stubble land. Many people 
break the land and harrow in the 
seed with about one disking, and ex- 
|} pect to do no more till they drive 
| into the field 60 or 70 days later with 

mower and rake. It is then that disap- 
pointment is met. You will find the 
| peas low and crowded with crab grass 
‘and you will discover a bad stand of 
soy beans, and then try to find conso- 
lation by saying that it has been too 
dry or that the seed were bad. 

Planting soy beans or peas is a bus- 
iness. All of farming is a business, in 
fact, and any operation on the farm 
must be done in a sensible, business- 
like way. 

Try to prepare the stubble land in 
the following way: First, double disk 
well, using four good mules if you 
have them. Now look at the land and 
see if you have pulverized the top, if 
not double disk again for it pays to 
double disk twice. Break this land with 
| a two-horse plow. You may then disk 
i} again, following disk with section 

harrow. Then roll the land if you 
have a roller, if not a plank drag is 
good. When the land is fine and your 
continued harrowing and rolling has 
made the land firm, you have a seed 
i bed, and are ready for the seed. It 
| may not be necessary to do as much 
work as is mentioned here, yet this 
is a splendid plan and always sufii- 
cient work must be done to accom- 
plish the work of preparation really 
well, for, as previously stated, this is 
the vital thing and the thing which is 
sure to determine the success of the 
crop. 

The seed bed being prepared, drill 
| Mammoth soy beans in drills 30 
|inches apart, using one-half bushel 
seed per acre, being careful to plant 
ito a depth of one inch and not over 
two, as soy beans will not bear deep 
covering. Cultivate the beans twice 
with a 14-tooth harrow or some sur- 
face cultivator, keeping the land level 
and well pulverized. By the time you 





should be 10 inches high and the land 
should be clean and in beautiful con- 
| dition. You may now drill a row of 
cowpeas between the rows of beans. 
You may now leave the field feeling 
; you have done your part, and that it 
is well done. You are almost sure 
to have a fine field of hay later, and 
_J | since doing well your part, you are 
lentitled to some otherwise, 
| you deserve none. The beans and 
peas will come on together when 
planted this way and will make a 
wonderful amount of hay, rich in pro- 
tein. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 
harvesting of the crop, neither have I[ 
| mentioned the use of fertilizers. How- 


credit; 


have cultivated twice the beans_ 


ever, | have used acid phosphate with 
good results. I would use 300 pounds 
acid phosphate per acre, broadcasted 
and harrowed in while the land is 
being prepared. Be by LOIS. 
McLemoresville, Tenn. 





A TENNESSEE FARMER’S WAY 


—____— 


(Prize Letter) 


HE wheat and oat harvest is al- 

ways the busiest time in the year 
with me, because of coming at the 
time it does, right when the crops 
need to be cultivated. I always let 
every other job go undone until I get 
my wheat and oats cut and in the 
shock; and the same is true when it 
comes time to thresh. If these crops 
are not harvested at the proper time, 
they may be nearly a total loss. 

I always cut wheat when the straw 
begins to turn brown. I find it best 
to cut wheat before the straw be- 
comes “dead ripe,” for it makes a 
better sample if cut just a little ear- 
lier; on the other hand, I prefer to let 
oats, if they are to be threshed, stand 
until the straw is “dead ripe.” 

Wheat should be cut with a self- 
binder, which should be put in repair 
before it will be needed. In cutting 
wheat or oats with a binder the 
bundles should not be tied too large 
nor too loose. The tie should be 
about two-fifths of the length from 
the lower end of the straw. Nearly all 
binders have an attachment for car- 
rying the bundles until several are 
cut, then they are dropped to be 
shocked. 

In shocking wheat or oats, I put 
from 12 to 16 into a shock. The last 
two should be put on top of the oth- 
ers, and in putting these two bundles 
on top, they should have the top end 
of the straw spread out like a fan. 
Lay one top end of the bundle on the 
bottom end of the other. This forms 
a cap over the shock, thus protecting 
it from rain. 
way for several weeks if there is not 
too much rain, but should be threshed 
as soon as convenient. 

I have cut 100 acres of wheat and 
30 acres of oats with one binder in 
one season, the binder drawn by four 
mules and cutting a swath seven feet 
wide. A binder of this size will cut 
from 10 to 20 acres in a day, depend- 
ing on how much time is lost for re- 
pairs. 

When the wheat is threshed, if 
stored in bulk too much must not be 
put in one bin, or at least not spread 
too deep, for it will heat and ruin if 
left in bulk in too great quantities. If 
stored in bulk it should be examined 
every few days and if found to be 
getting hot it should be stirred. To 


get all the grain that is near the bot- 
tom of the pile on top, repeating as 
FRED TATE. 


Tenn. 


often as necessary. 
Huntingdon, 





LAND GETTING BETTER ALL THE 
TIME FROM GROWING PEAS 


(Prize Lacie 

ENERALLY people can plow 

stubble land and prepare it while 
the cultivated fields are too wet to 
work, as our land here gets mighty 
dry and hard, e speci ially where wheat 
grows. My plan is to take advantage 
of every chance I get to plow and 
prepare stubble land for peas and get 
them planted as early as I can. 

I know that my land is getting bet- 
ter every year by sowing peas on 
stubble land, and I also sow them in 
my corn fields at the last cultivation. 
I mow the best or largest vines on the 
best land, and turn under all on poor 
land. I find that peas grow much 
better on land after they have been 
grown there the year before. 

[ have a piece of land now that I 
sowed to crimson clover last Sep- 


Wheat will keep in this. 





tember and have a fine stand on it. I 
have put all my manure on it during 
the fall and winter, and I expect to 
turn this clover under and plant to 
peas, applying acid phosphate, and 
pick the peas and turn vines under 
and sow to wheat. This land was too 
poor to pay to farm, so I decided to 
give it enough humus to do some 
good before I put another hoe crop 
on it. 

The worst sin in the land today is 
the sin of unbelief, likewise the most 
of our poor fields come from unbelief. 
One of my friends said to me last 
Sunday that we could not make oats 
on land where peas were turned un- 
der. I showed him my oats right there 
where I turned under peas and sowed 
to oats without any fertilizers, and he 
said that looked like making oats to 
him. 

My wheat where I turned peas un- 
der is above the average here, yet 
the land is without commercial fer- 
tilizer. People in this part of-the 
country generally do not believe in 
planting and sowing peas, and you 
can’t make them believe anything ex- 
cept that they damage land, My plan 
is to plant early for seed and then 
sow all I can for hay and turn under. 
Iam going to show to my neighbors 
that there is something in growing 
peas, by everlastinegly keeping at it. 

R. A. HUNNYCUTT. 

New London, N. C. 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 


You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farmer 
at prices mentioned. 

United States Department of ee aes | 
Washington, D, C.—Bulletin No. 180, Soil 
Erosion in the South, 

_Kentucky Experiment Station, Lexington, 
Ky.—Bulletin No. 186, Experiments with the 
Sharples Mechanical Milker; 

3ulletin No. 190, I, The Value of Distillers’ 
Grains in Swine Feeding Operations; II, The 
Value of Wheat as a Feed for Swine 

North Carolina Experiment Station, West 
Raleigh, N. C.—Bulletin No. 229, Fertilizer 
Experiments and Varieties and Culture of 
Corn on Piedmont Soils, 














Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 








INSOMNIA 
Leads to Madness, if Not Remedied 





“Experiments satisfied me, some 5 
years ago,” writes a Topeka woman, 
“that coffee was the direct cause of 
the insomnia from which I suffered 
terribly, as well as extreme nervous- 


i ness and acute dyspepsia. 


“IT had been a coffee drinker since 
childhood, and did not like to think 
that the beverage was doing me 
all this harm. But it was, and the 


|time came when I had to face the 
do this take a grain scoop and try to 


fact, and protect myself. I therefore 


| gave up coffee abruptly and absolute- 


ly, and adopted Postum for my hot 
drink at meals. 

“IT began to note improvement in 
my condition very soon after I took 
on Postum. The change proceeded 
gradually, but surely, and it was a 
matter of only a few weeks before [ 
found myself entirely relieved—the 
nervousness passed away, my digest- 
ive apparatus was restored to normal 
efficiency, and I began to sleep rest- 
Tully and peacefully 


‘These happy conditions have con- 


| tinued during all of the 5 years, and I 





am abs in saying that | owe them en- 





tirely to Postum, for when I[ began to 

drink it i ceased to use medicines.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 

Greek Mich. Read “The Road to 


Wellville,” in pkgs 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original 
must be well 
pack: ages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot wa- 
ter, and, with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 30c 
and 50c tins. 

30th kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


form— 
boiled. 1i5ce and 25c 
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PLANTING PEAS ON THE STUBBLE 
LAND 
It Is Important to Plant the Right 


Variety, and It Is Also Well to Drill 
Instead of Broadcast 


OIL resources are in a very true 
S sense a part of a farmer’s capi- 
tal; and it is just as poor business 
practice to allow this kind of capital 
as any other kind to lie idle and un- 
productive. The 
only economical 
and _ business-like 
thing to do, there- 
fore, after one 
crop has been re- 
moved, is to plant 
another crop to 
take its place and 
keep the land pro- 
2 ducing if there is 
MR. MARKHAM time to grow an- 
other crop. This brings us to consid- 
er what we shall plant on the stubble 
land after the wheat and oats are cut. 
There can be no question that a le- 
guminous crop of some sort ought to 
follow the small grain crops. Corn, 
Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, or 
even cotton, would probably make a 
compensating yield on the stubble 
Jand; but, remembering that a crop 
of small grain makes a very heavy 
draft on the plant foods of the soil, 
it would be exceedingly unwise to fol- 
Jow it the same season with another 
soil-exhausting crop. That would be 
a bad investment and would greatly 
deplete our capital. What is needed 
is a crop that will make a paying 
yield and, at the same -time, restore 
some of the plant food which has 
been removed by the crop of grain. 
Legume crops are the only crops that 
will do this; and our choice of crops 
to follow the wheat and oats should, 
consequently, be restricted to this 
small family of leguminous plants. 
Shall it be cowpeas, peanuts, soy 
beans, or something else? 





There may be conditions under 
which peanuts would be the most pay- 
ing crop to plant. This may be the 
case where a man has plenty of time 
to cultivate the peanuts, and where 
there are shelling and cleaning fac- 
tories convenient to take the nuts at 
a profitable price in cash. There may 
be conditions, also, under which, soy 
beans would bring the best returns. 

But these are all special conditions, 
and ordinary conditions are the ones 
with which a majority of us will have 
to deal. Under ordinary conditions 
we believe the cowpea is a better crop 
than either of these; and it is, in fact, 
the very best crop the average man 
can plant to follow wheat or oats. It 
is a better soil-improving crop under 
ordinary conditions than either pea- 
nuts or soy beans; it makes as gooda 
pasture as either, and as good hay; 
and, most important of all, it is the 
best understood of the whole family 
of legumes, and is the easiest for the 
inexperienced man to raise. In view 
of these facts, it is likely that a 
large percentage of the stubble land 
will be sown to peas, and the only re- 
maining question for the grower is 
how to get the best results. The so- 
lution may be said to consist in three 
precautions: 


I—Plant the Proper Kind 


E IT is necessary to use land that 
has given trouble from root knot 
or blight in the past it will be best 
to plant the Iron peas, for this variety 
is least susceptible to damage by 
these particular enemies of all the 
cowpea group. If the peas are to be 
planted in the extreme northern part 
of the Cotton Belt it will be best to 
use some such variety as the New Era 
or the Groit, as they will be most 
likely, on account of quick maturity, 
to escape the damage of early frost. 
But for the central and southern parts 
of the Cotton Belt and for land that 
is free from root knot and blight, a 
pea like the Whippoorwill probably is 
the best. It produces plenty of vine 
for hay, it makes a heavy yield of 
seed, it is easily handled by mowers 


« 


and threshers, and is hardy, vigorous 
and well adapted to the conditions of 
the Cotton Belt. 


II.—Plant For a Perfect Stand 


F THE peas are to be drilled it is 

not absolutely essential—though it 
is desirable—that the land be broken 
and pulverized. Machine planting on 
unbroken land, if it is properly done, 
will bring a stand unless the ground 
is very dry. Neither is it necessary to 
break and harrow if the peas are to 
be planted in rows and cultivated. 
The breaking can be completed when 
the peas are first cultivated out-and- 
out. But in the case of broadcasting 
—the method a majority of farmers 
use—the land must, of course, be 
stirred in some way. The question is 
how. It should not be broken deep, 
for June is too late for deep breaking, 
and dry weather is usually too near at 
hand. Three inches is deep enough, 
and the breaking should be immed- 
iately followed with the harrow to 
fine and firm the soil. Indeed, it is a 
very good plan, if the surface of the 
ground is moist and the stubble is not 
too heavy, not to break at all but to 
simply sow the peas and disk them in, 
following with the harrow to smooth 
the ground. The main thing is to get 
the seed in the ground at once and in 
such a way as to conserve the mois- 
ture best. 


III—Avoid Broadcasting If Practica- 
ble 


HE use of the grain drill is better 

in several ways. In the first 
place, the drill puts the seed down in 
the moist soil—a thing that may not 
be possible where the seed are har- 
rowed in—and this practically in- 
sures the stand. In the second place, 
the peas are planted much more uni- 
formly than is possible in broadcast 
sowing. In the third place, as we 
have already remarked, it is not abso- 
lutely essential to break land; and in 
the rush of work which is usually on 
at harvest time this saving of labor is 
often a thing very much to be desir- 
ed. Planting in rows also possesses 
some advantages. It will be neces- 
sary, of course, to cultivate the row- 
planted peas; but considerable time 
is saved in planting, seed is saved, and 
the yield is usually considerably lar- 
ger. Broadcasting ought. to be re- 
sorted to only when a drill cannot be 
had and the time cannot be spared to 
cultivate the crop. 

L, A. MARKHAM. 


Terrell, Texas. 





No Excuse for Letting Stubble Lands 
Lie Idle 


ITH such a variety of crops that 

are profitable for planting on 
our stubble land, it looks like shift- 
lessness to aNow any such lands to lie 
idle. 

The kind of crops we plant depends 
largely upon the weather conditions. 
Whippoorwill peas are a certainty, as 
they have never failed us; but if the 
weather is showery and favorable for 
setting potatoes, even as late as July 
first, the sandy slopes are set to pota- 
toes, using cuttings of vines from first 
plantings. The finest crop of pota- 
toes we ever grew was set on oat 
land the first week in July. Under the 
same weather conditions the lower 
lands are planted in June corn and 
peas. 

This year our wheat land will be 
planted to kaffir corn. It matures 
early and makes good feed for stock. 
Our oat land will be planted to peas, 
followed by fall Irish potatoes. 

The greater portion of our peavine 
hay is grown on stubble land. But 
little cultivation is required after 
planting, as the ground is always put 
in prime condition before planted. 

Spanish peanuts make a good catch 
crop in our section, and are planted 
by many farmers, 

L. E. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 





“My boy has a wonderful ear for music.” 
“Perhaps,’’ replied the unsympathetic per- 
son. “But he doesn’t sing or play with his 





Wood’s Seeds 





Cow Peas 
and Soja Beans 


sown together make one of the largest 
yielding, most nutritious and best of 
summer forage crops. The Soja Beans 
help to hold up the Cow Peas, enabling 
them to be cut and harvested to better 
advantage, at the same time, owing to 
their oil and fat producing qualities, 
adding considerably to their feeding 
value. 


In addition to producing the crop of 
forage, this crop improves the condi- 
tion and productiveness of the soil. 


WOOD’S COW PEAS and SOJA 
BEANS are all choice, sound, recleaned 
stocks, of high tested germination. 


WRITE FOR WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL 


giving information and prices of COW PEAS, SOJA BEANS, 
SORGHUMS, MILLET, SUDAN GRASS, and all Season- 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 




















ears,.’’—Washington Star. 


‘Better than Horses in Every Way” 
The Small-Farm Tractor for All Farm Work 


NEYE® have we marketed a machine that aroused 

so much enthusiasm among farmers as the Mogul 
8-16 oil-burning tractor. After a thorough trial, here are a 
few of the things they say—*‘Better than horses in every 
way;” “Every farmer should have one;’’ ‘*Most useful machine I 
ever had, and so simple;” ‘Impossible to buy more farm power value 
for the money;’’? Why didn’t you build it years ago?” =. 

One feature of this tractor that has made a hit is its simplicity. It 
has a simple one-cylinder engine. _There are no intricate gear shifts— 
you pull one lever to move forward and another to reverse. That’s all 
there is to it—easier to handle than a team. ‘ 

The cost to you is low—only $675 cash f. 0. b. Chicago. Compare 
the work of the tractor with that of $675 worth of horse flesh and add 
the fact that it will run any machine requiring up to 16-horse power 
onthe belt. That tells the story. Every farmer with 80 acres or more 
under cultivation can use a Mogul 8-16 tractor with profit. If you want 
a Mogul 8-16 oil tractor for summer and fall work, place your order 
now—that’s the only way to be sure of prompt delivery. Write to 
the address below for full information. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 





BIG BARGAINS in| FISH Double Muzie Wire Baskets, 
White and Buff Orpington Cockerels, | pitterent sizes. Free booklet nt 8% © and $2.58. 
—E 


hens, pullets and eggs, while they last. eee Fish Net Co., Griffin, Ga. 
DR. GRAY, 





Route 15, Save your papers and get a binder, 
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Here’s a chance to put 
up that silo you've been 
thinking about and at a 
LLL price so low you can’t af- 
“ford to delay longer. It’s 
\|the BIGGEST and best 

silo bargain ever offered. 


I | This $125 Tennessee silo 
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} only $95 until June 15th. 

Size 10 by 20, capacity 30 

tons, feeds 10 cattle 6 mos.; 

i made of long-leaf yellow 

pine. guaranteed 75 per 

cent or better heart ium- 

ber: equipped with patent 

Mt air-tight door. insulated 

= “S like a refrigerator, thor- 

PLY eae Me.’ oughly substantial: keeps 
gilage perfectly; low freight rate. 

ere’s our proposition. It’s worth money to us 

to know how many will want silos and to build 

them before the rush season. which over-taxes our 

factory capacity. So if you get your orderin be- 

fore June 15th, we will save you $30 on the $125 

silo, making it $95 f. o. b, Knoxville; also alike 

saving on larger sizes. Delivery and payment can 

be made later. All we want is the order in early. 

The first thing is to get our catalogof silos. It’s 

full of good sound sense. Shows you how to save 

from $30 to $150 by ordering early. Send for it toe 

day. A postal will do. 
KNOXVILLE LUMBER & MFG. CO. 
121 Randolph St., Knoxville, Tenn. 











Are You Going 
To The 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITIONS 
atSan Francisca 
and San Diego 
California 


By One of the Many 
VARIABLE OR DIRECT ROUTES? 


If so, write the undersigned for low excur- 
sion fares, folders and all particulars regard- 
ing your trip. 

Excursion tickets permit stopovers at many 
famously attractive and scenic points and 
resorts. 

T. C. WHITE, General Passenger Agent 
Wilmington, N. C. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
























SPOTLESS 
Warranted 


Top Buggy 


’ “WwW 
Krona ans acs ag 


Greet the driving season with a classy new buggy. The 
Spotless is a strictly high-grade guaranteed rig, priced 
well below any competition. First-class materials and 
honest construction throughout. Body is clear poplar, 
hardwood frame. Wheels are sound seasoned hickory— 
Sarven patent; long-distance Collinge collar pattern; best 
grade stec] axle; oil tempered springs; hickory reaches 
and axle beds, reaches ironed full length; select hickory 
shafts—double braced; latest type sanitary spring cush- 
ions; genuine leather quarter top, cushions and back; 
choice of three widths of body, 4 sizes wheels, 2 sizes 
rims; side or end springs; end bar or Bailey hangers; 
drop or panel back. A Stylish 1915 Model Rig. Other 
good Top Buggies at $38.50 up. Runabouts at $32.75 
up. WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE CATALOGUE! 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
275 Shockce Lane, Richmond, Va. 











HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mill made 
—durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
able belt feed, steel 
head blocks and 
dogs, wire 
cable drive. 











SALEM IRON 
Before you buy get our WORKS 
catalog. Describes every Winston-Salem, N. C. 


olumbia, S. C. 
Address nearest point. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
on breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
ullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
Bty. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
rantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. Informa- 
ion and circulars on request. 
Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 


FENCE DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. Keep in your own 
ket the profit the dealer would get. *‘Everwear’’ 
UBLE GALVANIZ 


gert. Send posta’ today 








sbetter Lasts twice as long. Se 


iPand low wholesale direct f.om factory prices. 
: TO-DAY. SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Dept. 1P- Savannah, Ca. 


si! WE PAY FREIGHT 








Advertising has brought the man in the 
backwoods in touch with the centres of art 
and literature and business and made him 
feel at home with the world, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





| More Helpful Ideas for the Harvest Time |{ Virginia Farm News 








‘GETTING IN THE GRAIN CROP 


Best Stage to Cut and How to Shock 
in the Fields—Suggestions in Re- 
gard to Marketing 


HERE it is expected that the en- 

tire crop is to be fed on the 
farm, and especially in neighborhoods 
where threshing machines are not 
| readily available, it is recommended 
| by the United States Department of 
| Agriculture that both the wheat and 
| oats should be either cut for hay or 
else tied into medium-sized bundles 
| to be fed in the straw. 


If intended for hay, both wheat and 
oats should be cut when the grain 
varies from the “milk” to the very 
| soft dough stage. At this time the 
| stalks will be mostly green or just 
beginning to show signs of ripening 

below. After cutting they should be 
cured and handled exactly as any of 
| the common grass hays. Under fav- 
orable conditions the hay will then 
have a bright green color. If the cut- 
ting is delayed, however, until the 
grain is in the full dough stage the 
hay will be dry, hard, and bleached, 
and the feeding value diminished. 

If it is intended to feed the grain in 
the straw, the cutting should be put 
off until the grain has reached the 
hard dough stage and most of the 
stalks have taken on a yellow color. 
Under favorable weather conditions 
the grain will cure sufficiently for 
storage purposes in six or eight days 
if put up in carefully made round 
shocks of nine bundles each, including 
one cap bundle. Near the coast, 
where frequent rains are to be ex- 
pected at this season, grain should be 
put in small shocks, containing only 
six bundles, and left uncapped so that 
it will dry out quickly after a rain. It 
is unnecessary to tear down and 
spread these small shocks after rains 
as it sometimes is with larger ones. 
The bundles, of course, should be 
shocked immediately in order to 
avoid the possibility of loss from bad 
weather. 

When the crop is grown not for 
feeding purposes but for sale or for 
seed, the cutting should be postponed 
still further until the grain has passed 
the hard dough stage. If it is permit- 
ted to become dead ripe, however, the 
quality is not so good and the loss 
from shattering considerable. Where 
the self-binder can not be used the 
cutting may be done a little earlier 
than otherwise. 
in the manner already mentioned, 
should be left in the field until it is 
thoroughly cured and then threshed 
without delay. If no threshing ma- 
chine is available at once the grain 
should be either stacked or stored in 
a barn during the interval. 

On small farms where storage space 
is not abundant it will probably pay 
the farmer to sell the grain as soon as 
it is threshed. With the exercise of a 
little codperation he may arrange 
with the neighbors to make up a suf- 
ficient quantity to ship out as a car- 
load. If this is done the freight car 
can be loaded direct from the farm- 
ers’ wagons. It is important to re- 
member, however, that the car should 
be loaded without delay in order to 
avoid demurrage charges. Wheat and 
oats should not be loaded into the 
same car unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Mixed shipments of this kind 
cannot be handled to good advantage 
m the market. 

In the case of oats it is also possible 
to dispose advantageously of the 
crop by shipping it in bags to grain 
brokers or feed dealers in nearby 
towns. When this is done, however, 
| it is of great importance to have the 
| oats cleaned and of uniform quality. 
One-hundred-pound bags are proba- 
| bly the most satisfactory. When 
these are shipped into another state 
the Federal law requires that the net 
weight of grain in the bags be marked 
upon them. Each bag should contain 
the quantity indicated by the marks 





The grain, shocked ~ 


on the outside, that is if the bags are 
marked “100 pounds” they should con- 
tain 100 pounds of grain, actual 
weight. 





HELPFUL HARVESTING HINTS 





(Prize Letter) 


WO weeks in advance of the har- 
vest period of an oat or wheat 
crop the binder should be put in first- 
class condition, so that when the day 
of harvest arrives the machine will 
go right off, without trouble or worry. 
When about two-thirds of the oat 
or wheat heads have turned yellow, 
start the binder and keep it going un- 
til the crop is harvested,—care being 
taken not to run the binder early in 
the morning before the dew is gone. 

The shocking of the grain is very 
important. In shocking oats I would 
set four bundles together without 
capping. Oats dry out much faster 
when only small shocks are made, 
and the weather will not damage the 
grain. 

In shocking wheat it is probably 
best to set eight to ten bundles to- 
gether and cap well, care being taken 
te turn the heads of the two bundles 
used for capping away from the sun 
as much as possible, to prevent sun- 


cracking. That is, the cap heads 
should be turned -northeast and 
northwest. 


If it is desired to thresh the oats 
or the wheat, this should be done as 
soon as the straw is dry, for two rea- 
sons: first, to get the grain under 
cover, preventing damage by the 
weather; second, to clear the field for 
other crops. 

In breaking an oat or a wheat stub- 
ble, care should be taken that the sod 
is plowed very shallow, disking the 
land as rapidly as it is plowed. 

We are now ready to plant cow- 
peas, with a drill. It is very impor- 
tant to handle your stubble so as to 
get the peas up promptly. It takes 
good farming to conserve the mois- 
ture in oat stubble that is being 
broken in June, but it will pay to do 
a little extra work and get your pea 
crop up, so that this great soil builder 
can work for you the longest possible 
time. 

About the last week in September 
cut your cowpeas, and if the work has 
been properly done you should have 
from one and a half to two tons of 
hay per acre. 

G. W. HARDEN. 

Deeson, Miss. 





Preparations for Oat Harvest 


HE recent dry weather has de- 
stroyed the prospects for a large 
yield of oats per acre, but the large 
area sown makes oats an important 
crop in 1915. The shortened straw, 
resulting from dry weather, makes 
particularly difficult the harvesting of 
oats in those fields where no nitrate 
of soda was used, or where the land 
was not well harrowed, or where old 
stalks of cotton or corn are abundant. 
It is too late now to remedy any 
of these conditions. But some fields 
of spring-sown oats are not too far 
advanced for a horse-rake to be run 
over them now for the purpose of re- 
moving the old stalks. In some cases 
this raking will also tend to a slighter 
extent to level the surface, and hence 
to reduce the loss in harvesting re- 
sulting from short straw. 

Even while the fields are too wet 
for cultivation time may be profitably 
spent in pulling cockle and cheat 
from the fields of wheat and oats, or 
other grains that are to be used for 


seed, J. F. DUGGAR. 





LEARNING HIS NAME 


Stranger—‘What’s your name, little boy?” 

Little Boy—‘*Willie.’’ 

Stranger—“‘Willie what?” 

Little Boy—‘*‘Willie Don’t, I guess. That’s 
what mamma always calls me,.’’—Exchange, 





A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
together, for $2, 


I—Traveling Exhibition and College 

HE Virginia Department of Agri- 

culture is conducting a college as 
well as an exhibition this season over 
the C. & O. Railway. Lecturers and 
demonstrators from the State De- 
partment and from the Agricultural 
College at Blacksburg are on hand to 
talk, to explain, and to guide all who 
wish for information on modern farm- 
ing and dairying methods. The chief 
topics are: Soil Improvement, Rota- 
tion of Crops, Alfalfa Growing, and 
Silos. 

The county supervisors and local 
Organizations in the various counties 
through which the train passes have 
been interested in the project, and 
this, together with the excellent pro- 
gram of lecturers and demonstrators, 
means large attendances at every 
stopping place. The itinerary is as 
follows: 


May 22—Goshen, 10:00; Swope, 2:00. 
May 24—Waynesboro, 10:00; Crozet, 2:00. 
May 25—Palmyra, 10:00; Gordonsville, 2:00. 


May 26—Louise, 10:00; Beaver Dam, 2:00. 

May 27—Doswell, 10:00; Elierson, 2:00. 

May 28—Providence Forge, 10:00; Toans, 
2:00. 

May 29 — Williamsburg, 10:00; Newport 
News, 2:00. 


I1—The Apple Prospect 
All through the Winchester sec- 
tion, and in fact wherever apples 
are grown for profit, the orchardists 
are mostly deeply interested in the 
weather prospects. The trees every- 
where promise well. The next two 
weeks will decide as to what the crop 
will be. One severe frost while the 
tender buds are most sensitive to 
sudden changes in temperature, will 
affect the entire apple product. The 
bees are busy on the trees and the 
work of pollination is proceeding sat- 
isfactorily. Sprayers are all busy 

throughout the apple sections, 





Go Slow About Putting Your Money in 
EnterprisesYou Know Nothing About 


I HAVE been making a close study 
for the past two years of the part 
the farmer takes in promotion 
schemes of different kinds in town 
enterprises. I have been surprised to 
find the number of farmers that take 
stock in hardware companies in 
town, mercantile companies, or insur- 
ance companies. Always, or practi- 
cally always, stock is sold to them at 
inflated prices. Many of these so- 
called co6perative enterprises in town 
fail after a few years, rarely ever pay- 
ing profitable dividends, but the net 
result is that it has taken the avail- 
able cash out of the farmer’s hands, 
which he should have spent in build- 
ing up his worn out soils, putting 
good fences and cross fences on his 
farm, so that he could make the best 
out of his crops for growing livestock, 
the improvement of his dwelling and 
other farm buildings, installing a 
good water system and lighting sys- 
tem in his home, buying modern con- 
veniences for the home to relieve the 
wife of the household drudgery, ete. 
If we could only impress the fact 
that money invested on our own 
farms in some of the things above 
mentioned will mean more to us and 
our families than taking stock in 
some so-called codperative institu- 
tions in town, it will be a great help 
it seems to me in building up our ru- 
ral sections. H. E. SAVELY. 





Nothing worth having is given away 


in 
this world—nor in any other that we know 
of. No one rides deadhead on the road to 


happiness. He who tries to do so, never 
reaches his destination. He is left in the 
dumps. It is probably too.much to say that 
all human misery can be traced to the dead- 
head habit. Misery has as many phases as 
humanity. But if we make this statement 
negatively, it will not be far from the truth, 
No one is ever miserable who would truly 
pay the price of happiness. No one is really 
miserable who has not tried to cheapen life, 
The price which every good and perfect gift 
demands, we would somehow or other get 
out of paying. But we never can cheat the 
gods. Their choicest gifts lie not on the bar- 
gain counters. Our reward comes with our 
effort. It is part of the same process. In 
this matter, man gets what he deserves, 
meted out with the justice of eternity.— 
David Starr. Jordan, t 





Save your papers and get a binder, 





AER Saturday, May 22, 1915] 
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follow the rule given above. 


happy citizens. 


the prize for the running broad jump. 


Daisy, Ga. 
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— 
cream can being 


ROBBED? 


Is your 


separator 
the thief ? 


So you found that some one 
was stealing even a little of your 
cream every day. You wouldn’t rest 
easy until you had put a stop to it. 


Is vour 


{% 











If you are using an old or inferior 
cream separator, the chances are ten 
to one that each time you use it you 
lose some cream. Your cream can is 
being robbed just as surely as if some 
one were stealing cream from it. 





Some people go on using their old 
separator even if they know that it is 
not working right. They fail to realize 
that if the separator doesn’t run right 
it can’t possibly skim clean. They 
overlook the fact that a De Laval will 
soon pay for itself just from what it 
saves over an inferior or half worn- 
out machine. 








If your present cream separator is 
not skimming as close as two one 
hundredths of one per cent it will 
easily pay you to 








trade in your old separator 
on account of a new 





68,000 users did so last year 
34,873 in the U. S. and Canada 


You can never get your money back by continuing to use a worn- 
out or inferior cream separator. The longer you keep it, the greater 
your loss. 





he quickest and best way to satisfy yourself as to the comparative 
merits of the De Laval and your old machine is to ask the local 
| De Laval agent to bring a machine right out to your place. 


He will be glad to let you have a free trial alongside your present 
machine; and, if you decide to purchase, will make you an exchange 
allowance on your old machine, whether it be an old De Laval or 
some other make. 


If you don’t know the De Laval agent, write to the nearest De Laval 
office below, giving make, number and size of your present machine 
and full information will be sent you. 





Why not take this up at once? Stop your cream losses and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have a separator that you can 
depend upon. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


RO G C SILO FILLING MACHINERY 




















Especially Designed for Gas Engine Power 


Guaranteed to deliver silage into the silo at 50% less speed and 30% 
‘less power than ordinarily required, 


_ Cuts the silage in uniform lengths, which 
insures the Best of Feed. Silage packs 
closer, which permits of more tonnage 
= into the silo. For strength, durability, 

capacity and easy-to-feed— Ross Machines 
are unexcelled. Write for catalog. ; 

THE E. W. ROSS CO. 

Box 157 Springfield, Ohio 
We aiso manufacture the Ross Wood 

and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal Silo. 













Guaranteed ij 
S free from de- \iw 
fects,notonly ig 
for one year, but UJ 

for life of machine. 












If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








GREAT OPPORTUNITIES IN COOP- 
ERATIVE LIVESTOCK BREEDING 





Organized Community Breeding Is 
the Best and Quickest Means of 
Improving the Livestock of Any 
Section 


N PERHAPS no other field of co- 
Operative activity is there greater 
opportunity for Southern farmers 
than in the organized promotion of 
breeding enter- 
prises. No head- 
way of any note 
can be made by 
small farmers with 
limited capital in 
breeding better 
livestock, of dis- 
tinct breeds, if 
each _ individual 
eae acts as a separate 
MR. GREEN unit on his own 
arbitrary initiative. 

The average farmer can never hope 
to compete with the _ capitalistic 
farmer in the production of better 
livestock except through neighbor- 
hood organization. But by properly 
organized effort in breeding, in ad- 
vertising and in marketing, the or- 
ganized rural community can hold its 
own in competition with the large 
capitalistic farmer who has plenty of 
money to invest. 

Mr. T. N. Carver, Adviser in Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, makes 
the following statement of some of 
the advantages of organized com- 
munity breeding: 

“Where a whole community is in- 
terested in the same breed of live- 
stock, where practically every farm 
is a breeding station, there is, first, a 
wider basis of selection than where 
only one farm is given over to that 
breed. A wider basis of selection 
makes possible more scientific mat- 
ing than is possible where there are 
only a few breeding animals from 
which to select. 

“In the second place, a neighbor- 
hood enterprise of this kind givés 
greater permanency and continuity 
than is possible where only a few in- 
dividual farmers are interested. It 
has happened so often in this country 
that it may almost be said to be the 
rule that by the time a _ successful 
breeder has built up a superior herd, 
stud, or flock his life is drawing toa 
close, his sons have moved to town, 
and his animals are scattered. These 
animals may, after they are scattered, 
do something toward improving the 
general average of the animals of the 
community, but this is by no means 
certain. There are many chances that 
they will be crossed with other 
breeds, and the general tendency of 
haphazard cross-breeding is to pro- 
duce mongrels. If, on the other hand, 
the whole community in which such 
a breeder lived were engaged in de- 
veloping the same breed instead of a 
large number of different breeds, his 
animals would probably remain in the 
same neighborhood and be crossed 
with others of the same breed. When 
this happens the work of the individ- 
ual breeder is not lost, but is enabled 
to count in the improvement of the 
stock of the country. 

“Under our present highly individ- 
ualistic methods, the farmer who en- 
ters upon a breeding enterprise fre- 
quently, if not generally, makes the 
initial mistake of selecting some 
breed which is new to his community 
in order that he may have something 
different from anything possessed by 
his neighbors. It is safe to say that 
a neighborhood whose farmers be- 
have in this absurd manner will never 
become distinguished for the excell- 
ence of its livestock or of its field 
crops.” 

hank % 

In many localities members of the 
Farmers’ Union have already realized 
a very definite advantage through 
these neighborhood organizations, by 


the codperative purchase of a more 
expensive breeding animal than would 
be economical for a _ single small 
farmer who could not use him to his 
full capacity, and also in the pur- 
chase of several pure-bred males. 
These are exchanged every two 
years, and are therefore made 
to render service during their whole 
effective lifetime instead of having to 
sell them at a sacrifice to prevent in- 
breeding, as the unorganized individ- 
ual farmer is compelled to do. The 
more I think of the tremendous losses 
that occur and the wasted effort that 
are made through individualism, the 
more it occurs to me that we need 
some sort of compulsory coéperation. 
It is true that it is slowly being de- 
veloped through voluntary initiative, 
but it is a slow and tedious process. 
: 


There is more poor stock in the 
United States than in any other great 
civilized country, and probably no 
European country shows an average 
so low. In one of the middle counties 
a farmer said to me: “Can’t we have 
a law passed making it unlawful to 
keep for breeding purposes anything 
but pure-bred sires in the county?” 
Certainly such a law could be passed 
for any county, but enforcing the law 
would be a rather difficult proposi- 
tion. Every time I hear a fellow 
pleading for a law to prevent the 
killing of heifer calves in a county I 
always feel like offering as a substi- 
tute a law to “swat the grade bull.” 
If all the grade bulls, over four 
months old, were killed, within less 
than three years no county would 
need a law to prevent the killing of 
heifer calves, because it would be 
more profitable to raise them. Better 
livestock, like many other farm prob- 
lems, must be worked out through 
concert of effort. Organized com- 
munity breeding is the economic 
way. JeZ.'G: 





WHY MILK AND BUTTER ARE 
SOMETIMES YELLOW 





Experiments Show That Richness 
Does Not Increase With Color 


HE belief that a bright yellow col- 
or in milk means richness in 
quality is not true. Experiments con- 
ducted at the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Missouri show 
that the change from the white cream 
and butter in winter to yellow cream 
and butter in spring and summer 
does not indicate an increased fat 
percentage. The very highest color- 
ed milk that a cow can give may have 
the lowest fat percentage. Such a 
condition is found in the so-called 
colostrum milk, the first milk that a 
cow gives after giving birth to a calf. 
The explanation of the wide differ- 
ence between the results of the ex- 
periments and the popular belief in 
regard to the relation of color to 
richness lies in the cause of the nat- 
ural yellow color of cream and butter. 
It was found that cows were not able 
to produce the yellow coloring mat-~ 
ter for their cream and butter. The 
coloring matter must be derived from 
the feed. The yellow coloring matter 
of milk was found to be identical with 
a yellow coloring matter that is 
widely distributed in plants and fresh 
grass. 

This coloring matter is called caro- 
tin. It takes its name from the car- 
rot, where it is very abundant, and 
where it was first discovered by scien- 
tists more than one hundred years 
ago. 

The difference in the color of cream 
and butter in winter and spring was 
found to be due to the fact that the 
winter feeds contain little or no caro- 
tin. No marked increase in the fat 
percentage accompanies the increase 
in color when foods rich in carotin 
are fed. It has been shown that the 
average cow gives a higher per cent 
of fat in its milk during the winter 
than in spring and summer. 
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Saturday, May 22, 1915] 


“Cattle Day” in Alexander County 


HEY had a “Cattle Day,” the oth- 
er Saturday in Taylorsville, and 
Mr. C. L. Matheson had his splendid 


Holstein cattle brought out on the 
streets to show the farmers. Also 
there were one or two scrub cows | 


present to show the contrast. There 


were talks on judging, and on live- 
stock and creamery work. 
The writer discussed the uses of 


grasses on the farm, telling how im- 
portant pastures are to livestock 
farming, and how the two must go to- 
gether if either is made profitable on 
the farm. H. K. Foster, Demonstra- 
tion Agent for Catawba, on the win- 
ter feeding of livestock, emphasized 
the importance of the silo. Mr. Fos- 
ter told how to construct a silo and 
gave the farmers a plan for building 


a silo that would hold enough feed | 


for ten cows six months for an outlay 
of only $55. 

Then the President of the Catawba 
Creamery told how butter is made at 
the creamery, and how much money 
was being paid out to the farmers 
who patronize the creamery each 
month. He said that the output of 
butter was now a little more than a 
ton a day, and they are more than 
7,000 pounds behind with orders. They 
cannot get cream enough to supply 
the demand. He said most businesses 
had to put men on the road to sell 
the products, but in the case of his 
creamery it was different. They have 
to keep a man on the road to hustle 
in the cream to meet the demands. 

Mr. Mitchell, the butter-maker, told 
about how busy they were at the 
creamery making butter and shipping 
it out to the consumers and the 
trade. The demand for eggs is as 
great as the demand for butter, and 
the monthly checks amount to nearly 
$20,000 per month. That made the 
farmers open their eyes. Just men- 
tion money and you can get the at- 
tention of almost any set of men. 

Mr. W. M. Brown made a talk on 
how livestock enters into the general 
scheme of successful farming, giving 
a number of illustrations to make 
himself understood. 

Altogether this was a fine meeting, 
and it is to be hoped it is the enter- 
ing wedge of better things for Alex- 
ander County. There are very few 
cattle in this county. Farmers have 
grown some tobacco and also some 
cotton, but the main dependence for 
cash has been lumber and fruit. The 
northern part of the county is in the 
celebrated fruit belt of the Brushy 
Mountains, and many hundreds of 
bushels of fruit are sold every year. 

The writer feels that Alexander is 

yaking up and that it will not be long 
until it will be possible to get a de- 
monstration agent to work here, and 
that then it will be possible to get 
cream routes into operation in every 
section of the county. Alexander has 
many natural advantages, and if they 
were fully developed the county 
would become rich and prosperous. 

E: S. MILLSAPS. 
Statesville, N. C. 





More Figures to Prove There’s Money 
in Cows 

es creamery idea is growing in 

aldwell. Until our county has 


cnough cows to maintain a plant, our 
farmers will find it profitable to es- 


tablish creamery routes and send the | 


product to Hickory. In a recent in- 
terview with a gentleman from an- 


ether county, we learn that he sold |§ 


$536 worth of cream last year from 
about 10 to 12 cows. 
was. fed to his hogs, from which he 
realized $300 in cash, making a total 
cf $936 received in one year from the 
business. The gentleman referred to 
—who is too modest to allow us to 
use his name—has kept an accurate 
record, and he finds that he can pro- 
duce a pound of cream, valued at 30 
cents, as cheaply as he can produce a 
round of pork, worth from 10 to 12 
cents. Will more of our Caldwell 
farmers get the idea ?—L 


The men who lead are the men who read. 





The skim milk | 


enoir Topic. | 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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Consignments by 











Felix Allen, J. F. Tucker and others. 


Fifth Annual Auction Sale of Jerseys ) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 15th, 1915, 





AT 


Nashville, Tennessee, 


80 head of the best Tennessee and imported bred registered Jersey cows, heifers and bulls, 
sired by Noble of Oakland, Golden Jolly’s Noble, Vesta’s Knight, the best Son of Gamboges 
Knight, and other noted sires. 


J. L Cooper, Geo. Bradford, W. L. Gore, B. G. Nelson, May Overton, 
For catalogue and other information, write to, 


Southern Breeders Sales Company, 
JOHN EARLY, Secretary, 

















NashRville, fetes 











25% —OF F —25% 


REGISTERED 


under our absolute guarantee. 


quality at breedzr’s price—first cost. 
Write, wire or come today. 


}| GLENWORTH FARMS, ALLEN S 


Kentucky Saddle Stallions 


at 25 per cent off of list prices for 30 days 


Being somewhat overstocked we desire to dispose of 
that on hand before our new crop of colts come on. 


Now is your opportunity to buy at your own price, 


Also have riding and driving mares and geldings of 


. EDELEN, Owner, 

















Burgin, Ky. 














saddle Horses. 





It contains photos and prices. 
Adirondack Farms, 





150 Stallions and Mares | 
Imported and Homebred 
Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks, Clydesdales and Kentucky 


7 Head imported as weanlings, yearlings and two-year-olds, 
thoroughly acclimated and properly developed. Young register- 
ed draft stallions, fit for service from $300 up. 


Every farmer should read press comments in bulletin No. 12. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
° 





White Marsh, Va. 








BERKSHIRES | 


| 
} 


SELWYN FARMS | 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most neted herd in the South. 








your questions on 
ensilage cutters 


How much power needed—does it cut 
silage evenly—how big is its capacity— 
how high willit elevate—how long will it 
last—is it easy to run? These and all your 
other questions are answered in 
our great book by actual pe of 


BLIZZARD Gnfe° 


Write for this booklet. We’ll also 
send full information of just how 
the Blizzard is built and tested; 
tells how the Blizzard works, 
how easily it is set up an 

taken down, and all about it. 
This book will help you buy 
vight. Write for it today. 

The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box 42, Canton, 


133 VA A-@ OD) 
Ensila¢ge Cutters 
































Perfectly Air-tight 


Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Quick, 
easy adjustment—no hammer or wrench 
needed. Strong steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t buya 
better silo. Complete anchoring be ey = 
furnished with every silo. Our motto is 
Quality. Write today for free catalog. 
EOOUOIEy, SILO & MANUFACTURING GO. 
Dept. Ze Frederick, Md. 





ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, 


Premier 
——- Berryton Duke, Columbi 


TAMWORTHS 








—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cue 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 

lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good ingirieaee offered for sale. 

STVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. c. 


JERSEYS 


‘@Z, OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 





¢ 


Newton, N. C. 


Are You Going? 


Forty-first Annual 
JERSEY SALE 


Ewell Farm, Ewell’s, Spring Hill, Tenn., 
May 26, 1915 




















Jewelland Trueworth strains, 
Pigs $25 trio, service boars from §20. Breeding and 
individuality cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 


Give us a trial. 
Neccsnastioes FARM, Elkton, Md. 
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DUROC-JERSEYS 

















| Kimball Farm, 








wil Forest 54940. 
Registered Duroc Jerseys 
We have the finest lot of Duroc Jersey pigs ready for 
Immediate shipment that we have ever had to offer. 
These pigs are of the best bloods of the breed. They 
will be mated in pairs and trios no akin if desired; and 
will be registered to the purchaser. Also open and bred 


gilts, and service boars. 
Oxford, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
PICS ONLY—Red aristocrats; everything registered; 
everything guaranteed; booking orders now. Ask 
— yours. Itis our business and pleasure to answer 
etters. 


Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
BEAUTIFUL DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


We have large numbers of elegant pigs ten 
weeks to three months old at very low prices. 
Also a few nice bred gilts left. 

SHEFFIELD BROS., Box 19, Oakland, Tenn 



















Registered Duroc-Jersey 


Ho Ss For immediate delivery, 
g a choice lot of young 
boars of the big mellow type, and 
sired by Grand Champions. 


No gilts at present. 
Elko, Ga. 


J. W. Hodge, 














400 Ib. Duroc-Jersey Boar regietheed, neers red 


ry ge le, good 
breeder, $30 delivered. Must sell ‘to avoid p MAH ny 
Good pigs, all ages, eligible to registry, $10 and up, ex- 


press prepaid. 
Ridge Crest Farm, Timber Ridge, Va. 


0. I. C. SWINE 


PURE-BRED PIGS of the highest 
quality from stock weighing up to 
1110 lbs. $12 each, $24 per pair, no 
akin, at ten weeks old. Bred gilts. 
Write for description. 


W. I. OWEN, R2, Bedford City, Va. 
POLAND- CHINAS 


—PA Eee 


POLAND CHINA Pics | 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T.E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. | 








~- 




















HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


200 head of the finest pure-bred and high-grade 
cows and heifers; some fresh, others freshing; all 
bred to finest Registered Bulls. Holstein Heifers 
bred to Sons of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th. The bull 
sold at auction for the record price of $25,000. Pure- 
bred bulls and grade heifer calves. Send us your 


wants. \ 
ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Maryland. 

















HEREFORDS 


RRR RRR 
Hereford and Holstein Bulls and em yo of best qua- 
lity for sale. Largest registered herd in the South’ 

Write us your wants. 
Glitner Brothers, Eminence, Kentucky. 


SHORTHORNS 


POP r—nmn"8 


“SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. ‘ 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn, 
HORSES AND JACKS 


3 YEAR OLD 
PERCHERON 
STALLION 


From registered 
Percheron stal- 
lion, out of large 
grade Percheron mare. 





meer 





a 








Kind and 
gentle, fully broken and ea‘ily han- 


dled. Weight 1200 lbs. Will sell at 
a bargain—reason for selling over- 
stocked. 

MAPLE GROVE FARM 
Thomasville, North Carolina. 














Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
Write for prices describing your 
wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 








M:mmouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered 
Hereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
5 yearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 
able bred sires. 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 
12 months old 

@. SAUNDERS 





Fairland Stock Farm, Lexington, Ky. 
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DTHERN FARM GAZETTE) 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 

he reads It or not.’” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(ncerporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 
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CLARENCE POE, ‘ F 4 ‘° President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, . é ° ° Vice-President and Editor 
A Sr a Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, ° ° . . Contributing Editor 
JOHNS. PEARSON, . . ..._ .  Secretary-Treasurer 
3.A. MARTIN, . . . Advertising Manager 
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NOTICE 





HE subscription blank in this issue of 

your paper does not necessarily mean 
that your subscription has expired, but is 
for your convenience in sending in the 
names of any new subscribers you may se- 
cure at the special rate of twenty-five cents 
for six months. Examine the label on your 
paper and if your own subscription has ex- 
pired you can use the blank for sending in 
your renewal at the regular rate of $1 a 
year. 











ARVESTING the wheat and oat crops and put- 

ting the stubble lands to work again are dis- 
cussed in this week’s issue. Read these articles— 
they contain information that will help you in 
your work. 





T HAD been thought by many that the National 

Farmers’ Union would meet this year in San 
Francisco, but the National Board of Directors has 
just voted to have the mecting at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, a more central point. The sessions will 
begin September 7, and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. 





ARMERS and Farmers’ Union locals interested 

in the new North Carolina law governing codp- 
erative societies should write Division of Markets, 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, for a copy. The statute in full is included 
in the April edition of the “Farmers’ Market Bulle- 
tin” issued by the Division. 





HE Charlotte News publishes a three-column 

report of a meeting of the Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty Livestock Association held at Lespedeza Farm, 
where the farmers present not only heard excel- 
lent talks by leaders in North Carolina’s -fast- 
developing livestock industry, but saw some fine 
Hereford cattle, some good pastures, silos, etc. 
It’s a good idea for a farmers’ organization to 
hold meetings at some progressive farmer’s home 
and study his methods at first hand. And it is also 
a good thing for every county to have a livestock 
association. Has your county one? 





M** and June are months in which many a 
promising corn crop is partly ruined by deep 
cultivation. If you are cultivating deeper than two 
or three inches you are endangering your corn 
yield, and ridging up with a turn plow at “laying 
by” time is equally harmful. The main objects of 
cultivation are to destroy weeds and grass and to 
conserve moisture, and the methods of cultivation 
that accomplish these purposes with least in- 
jury to the roots are the methods that should be 
used. In applying these methods the turn plow 
should have little if any place, and certainly its use 
to make high beds or ridges at the last cultivation 
is both unnecessary and harmful. 
GAIN a friend writes us for a drawing or model 
of a split log d The best thing we can do 
in all such cases is to refer our inquiring friends 
to the free farmers’ bulletins issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
» Ask for-Bulletin No. 597, “The Road Drag and 
How It Is U and also for a copy of Bulletin 
No. 321, “Split Log Drag on Earth Roads,” if avail- 
able. In this connection it may not be out of place 
to call attention to two other farmers’ bulletins on 


rag. 


er 
sed, 


good roads, No. 311, “Sand-clay and Burnt-clay 
Roads” and No. 505, “Benefits from Improved 
Roads.” Send for as many of these as interest 


you and help make good roads sentiment in your 
neighborhood. 





O THE hundreds of Progressive Farmer read- 
ers who ordered our new book, “How Farmers 
Codperate and Double Profits,” before it was pub- 


lished, copies are now being mailed as rapidly as 
possible and we hope to fill all these orders within 
a very few days. The original plan contemplated 
only a small volume, and the decision to make it 
more exhaustive and comprehensive necessitated 
delay in publication. The copies offered as pre- 
miums were also understood to be paper-bound 
copies, but it was also decided to issue the book in 
cloth binding, so that purchasers hereafter may 
choose either style. In addition to the chapter 
subjects given in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
the appendix of the book contains just the much- 
sought technical information as to how to incor- 
porate a codperative company, forms of by-laws to 
adopt, parliamentary rules to be observed in all 
meetings, rules for coGperative stores, etc., etc. 





Help Your Neighbors 


NCE again we are making our annual “get- 

acquainted” subscription offer to new sub- 

scribers—The Progressive Farmer every week 
from now till December 1 for only 25 cents. 

If you believe in The Progressive Farmer, Broth- 
er Subscriber, if you believe in the fight it is mak- 
ing for “Better Farming, Better Business, Better 
Living” in the great South, if you believe in its 
fight not only to make bigger crops but to get more 
money for them, and not only to help farmers 
make more money but to improve social, educa- 
tional and moral conditions—if you are one of 
The Progressive Farmer sort, in short, then this is 
your chance to help spread good doctrine. 

“Make your neighborhood a Progressive Farmer 
neighborhood.” Almost any neighbor will give you 
a quarter for the paper till December, and if he 
won't, try giving him a subscription. 

Look over our list of premiums and hurry a club 


to us. 





How You Can Avoid the Plague of Flies 
This Summer 


io 

OT only are flies unpleasant when they share 

with us our front porches, kitchens and din- 

ing rooms, but we may be quite sure that 
they are responsible for as much sickness as per- 
haps any other single agency. Typhoid fever is 
very frequently carried by the ordinary fly, and a 
big percentage of the serious summer ills of chil- 
dren are due to the same cause. 

On the farm more than 90 per cent of all house 
flies breed in horse manure, and it is of interest 
and value to know that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, after a series of careful in- 
vestigations, has found that ordinary borax, when 
sprinkled over the manure, prevents the hatching 
of more than 99 per cent of the eggs laid. It was 
found also that the quantity of borax necessary to 
prevent flies breeding had no injurious effect on 
the manure. 

it. 4s that about ten ounces of 
borax be used for each eight bushels of manure, 


recommended 
and that it be sprinkled on with a fine sieve. Two 
or three gallons of water should-then be sprinkled 
The treatment is 
estimated at one cent per horse per day. 


over the manure. cost of this 
In other 
words, the farmer with two horses can keep down 
the flies from May until October at a cost of only 
three dollars. Isn’t this worth trying? 

The Government Bulletin, No. 118, giving details 
regarding this method of preventing flies may be 
had from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at ten cents a copy. 





Crop Reports Do Not Hurt Farmers 
OW and then some farmer writes us objecting 
co the Government publishing 


reports on 


crop conditions. “The Government will re- 
port that we have a big cotton crop and then the 
price will go down,” is the usual complaint. It 
should be remembered, however, that the Govern- 
ment is not alone in collecting crop reports. If 
the did the 


speculators would issue theirs, and probably make 


Government not issue reports, bear 


out the crops very much bigger than the Govern- 


ment ever does, for the Government estimates, 


on the whole, have been remarkably accurate. Nor 
should we forget that the Government sometimes 


reports a short crop and prices go up. Asa recent 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


statement of the National Department of Agricul- 
ture puts it: 


“To prevent the circulation of false reports 
for speculative purposes is one of the great 
objects of the Government crop estimates. 
Without such a system it would be practically 
impossible for anyone, except at great ex- 
pense, to form an accurate estimate of crop 
prospects. Farmers would suffer most from 
such conditions because they are neither so 
well organized as other lines of business nor in 
a position to take advantage of market fluc- 
tuations.” 


The situation in a nutshell is that business does 
not take risks, and if Government estimates were 
not available, buyers as a rule would buy on a ba- 
sis of still larger estimates and pay yet lower 
prices, 





The Week on the Farm 


EAD our last week’s front page article and 
then make up your mind that in your com- 
munity, at least, farm life henceforth shall 
mean something more than hoeing, and plowing, 
Work’s a 
grand thing, but so is play, and the fact is that 
both must have a place in our lives and in the ac- 


tivities of every well rounded community. 
ok 


and drawing water, and milking cows. 


Totry to keep a child from playing is as futile as to 
try to make water run uphill, and it is bad to try to 
suppress such a normal, healthful instinct—bad for 
the boy and girl and bad for the future of our farm 
life. 
are denied the boy he will gradually turn toward 
the harmful,—town loafing, cigarette smoking, 
drinking, and the worse things that generally fol- 
low. 


For just as surely as harmless amusements 


“ * & 

The movement fcr county commencements and 
field day exercises in which a number of schools 
take part is becoming increasingly popular, and. in 
our opinion there are 
the 


ing 


few finer ways to bring out 
best that is in our rural community life. Spell- 
and declamation contests, 
varied with athletic stunts of various kinds 


matches, debates, 
serve 
the double purpose of bringing folks into social 
contact and friendly rivalry and adding the lump 
of wholesome fun that is needed to leaven the lives 
of those who are suffering from an over-dose of 
the Turn the 


idea over in your mind and see if you can’t start 


nose-on-the-grindstone business. 


something of the sort in your own community. 
Unmistakably the South is becoming more and 
more interested in the production of beef cattle, 
and the sign is a hopeful one. We have much 
waste land and nearly every farm has waste pro- 
ducts, and these should be made to give us some 


return. Cattle and hogs, rightly handled, will do 
this. However, the essentials to success-must nev- 


er be overlooked. Some of these are: a love for 
livestock, for handling and caring for them, cou- 
pled with the knowledge necessary to do this to 
best advantage; pure-bred bulls for crossing on 
our native cows; a knowledge of how to raise 
plenty of feeds and how to f 


eradication of the tick. 


eed them; and the 
Maybe we should have put 
tick eradication first, as the most important of all 





A Thought for the Week 


F DUBLIN or any other city wants an art gal- 

lery or public baths, or recreation grounds, 

there is a machinery which can be set in mo- 
tion; there are corporations and urban councils 
which can be approached. If public opinion is evi- 
dent—and it is easy to organize public opinion in 
a town-—-the city representatives will consider the 
scheme, and if they approve and it is within their 
power as a corporation or council, they are able to 
levy taxes to finance the art gallery, public bath- 
houses, recreation public 1 
whatever else. Now let us go to a country district 
where there is no organization. 


grounds, 








gardens, or 
It may be obvious 
to one or two people that the place is perishing and 
the humanity is decaying, lacking some center of 
life. They want a village hall (a community meet- 
ing-place), but how is it to be obtained? They 
begin talking about it to this person and that. 
They ask these people to talk to their friends, and 
the ripples go out weakening and widening for 
months, perhaps years.”—Geo. W. Russell, Editor 
Irish Homestead. 
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The Sampson Plan for Organizing Rural Communities 


N PAGE 1 we are noting Thomas Jefferson’s 

interest in organizing rural communities. 

-Jefferson declared that as long as he had 
breath in his body he would fight for two things— 
first, education; second, provision for organizing 
rural communities—“the subdivision of the counties 
into wards,” as he put it. His idea was to organize all 
over America rural communities about six miles 
square into forceful, capable rural democracy-re- 
publics, corresponding in size somewhat to our pres- 
ent school districts, and each having genuine local 
self-government, probably in the form of a board 
of commissioners corresponding to a board of 
county commissioners or the board of aldermen 
in a town, meeting at stated intervals, and giving 
farming people the privileges, just as townspeople 
have the privileges, of local self-government. 

It has now been nearly a hundred years since 
Jefferson proclaimed the imperative need for thus 
giving farming neighborhoods (1) the definite 
boundaries and (2) the definite governmental ma- 
chinery, both of which are necessary for proper 
development, but the bill introduced into the re- 
cent North Carolina Legislature for incorporating 
the Ingold farm commuuaity in Sampson County 
represents perhaps the first serious attempt in this 
generation to give his ideas definite application 
and enforcement. 

Salemburg and Ingold, in fact, are determined 
to have the honor of giving the South the first 
examples of properly organized rural communi- 
ties, and for this reason they are intensely inter- 
esting places to visit, as the writer found when he 
made a trip a week ago for the express purpose 
of studying these notable new sociological experi- 
ments. 

As a matter of fact, the bill to incorporate 
Ingold was unfortunately presented to the recent 
Legislature too late in the session to get to a-vote, 
and the Salemburg plan was not perfected in time 
to be introduced, but there is no doubt about the 
plan getting through next time. “I am going to see 
that the bills are introduced the very first day the 
House and Senate meet,” says Dr. G. M. Cooper, 
with characteristic determination to get results. 

Now I believe the country community ought to 
be incorporated. I believe Jefferson was right, 
and I believe that Dr. Cooper is going to do the 
South an historic service in getting a law to give 
a thrifty and populous country community the 
same power that any cross-roads village can get to 
reculate its affairs and act as a governmental unit. 


as 
Every Country Section Should Have a 
‘Community League” 


UT at the same time your neighborhood, Mr. 

Farmer, need not wait for incorporation to 

become a genuine community. Salembure and 
Ingold have proved that. They have established 
“Community Leagues” that have brought all the 
people together to make and prosecute plans for 
community upbuilding, and your neighborhood 
can also form a “Community League” and start 
movements for making the neighborhood a better 
place to live in, whenever you get ready. 

The “Community League”, as has been previous- 
ly exphained in The Progressive Farmer, is simply 
a plan for bringing together all the people of a 
community — men and women, young and old, 
farmers, business men, doctors, preachers, and 
village dwellers—to work together for the up- 
building of the section. General mass meetings 
are held once every two or three months, and as 
much oftener as the work requires, while at all 
times there are committees at work on such sub- 
jects as the following: 

(1) Committee on Social Life—To encourage good reads 
and all forms of recreation, local fairs, baseball and other 
games; school and nei d picnics; Christmas, Easter, 


ng celebrations; corn shuck- 


reading circles, ete., ete. 






shborhe 
i rth of July and Thanks 
ings, quiltings, debates, musicé 







(2) Committee on Edueational Work—This committee 
to look after— 

(a) Improving the school; 

(b) Extension work; lectures, library development, get- 
ting books, bulletins, and papegs into all homes, 
etc; 

(c) Boys’ and girls’ industrial clubs, 

(3) Committee on Farm Production—Soil fertility 


entific and progressive crop growing and stock raising; 


sci- 
im- 
proved tools and machinery and coéperation in their use, 
(4) Committee on Marketing and Credits— 
(a) Marketing crops and produce; 
(b) Economical buying; 
(c) Rural credits and thrift. 








(5) Committee on Moral Conditions and Improvement-— 
To combat all agencies of dissipation, or immorality, de- 
velop church and Sunday school interests and enlist these 
in the efforts for community development. . 

(6) Committee on Health Conditions and Improvement— 
To study conditions and adopt means for promoting the 
health of the community. 

(7) Committee on Woman’s Work—To look after home 
equipment; to work out plans for household mana; ment, 
home industries, recreation for the farm women, and so on, 

It might also be observed that the Community 
League is intended to help the local Farmers’ 
Union or club of farm women and in no nieasure 
.conflicts with either. On the contrary, the fact 


that a good Community League is at work in a 





By CLARENCE POE 


neighborhood brings the people to see the advan- 
tages of having the farmers also definitely organ- 
ized to handle their own special problems, and 
both in Salemburg and Ingold the local Unions 
and clubs of United Farm Women recognize the 
Community League as a powerful and indispensa- 
ble ally. It was, in fact, the local Union and the 
club of farm women that started the Community 
League in Ingold. 


wt 
How Salemburg Did It 


ND now let us see something about what has 
been accomplished and how. The first thing 
the leaders in Salemburg did—Salemburg 
“community” embraces the country village of Sa- 
lemburg (thirty-four homes) and the people for 
two and a half to three miles in each direction 
around it—was to get a great public meeting at- 


“tended by hundreds of people March 31, 1914. 


There they organized the “Salemburg Community 
League”, composed of all the white people in the 
district, and appointed their committees on 
health, education, social life, farm progress, wom- 
an’s work, and moral conditions, as just indicated. 
And the committees straightway went to work. 

With the help of the health departments of the 
county and the state, the health committee made 
a survey and campaign with the result that in six 
months’ time the number of homes with proper 
Sanitary conveniences increased from 2 per cent 
to 88 per cent; hookworm disease was almost ex- 
terminated, and a large part of the population 
vaccinated against typhoid fever and smallpox. 
The village of Salemburg was also induced to 
vote a tax to install “the bucket type of closet at 
each home in the village, build septic tanks for 
sewage disposal, and pay a man to care for the 
buckets each week.” Similar legislation for the 
whole community might have been adopted but 
for the fact that only the village was incor- 
porated. 

All this time the educational committee was 
also at work, with the result that whereas the 
public school had previously been neglected, a 
strong consolidated six-room school has now been 
provided for—a school with cooking and sewing 
instruction for girls, agriculture and wood- 
working for boys, an eight-acre school farm, and 
a handsome auditorium for community meetings. 
Don’t you know that everybody in the neighbor- 
hood is proud of such a school, with the stars and 
stripes floating beautifully over it—all the result 
simply of consolidation of districts and a thirty- 
cent school tax levied by a vote of eighty-seven 
to eleven? 

Meanwhile, too, the social and recreation: side 
of the community life has been developed as never 
before. There is not only a woman’s club but a 
girls’ club also. A baseball team, a tennis court, 
and a local band help give richness and color to 
life. In the Pineland School auditorium the people 
of the community meet together for all sorts of 
games and innocent frolics, old men and women 
past seventy renewing their youth by playing over 
again the games of their boyhood and girlhood. 

Of course, better farming is also coming fast in 
a community fired with such a progressive spirit. 
“T measured the crop of five of our Corn Club boys 
last fall,” said Mr. Frank Parker to us as we left 
the school, “and four of them made over a hundred 
bushels an acre.” Every farmer in the community 
is growing winter cover crops, we are told. “In 
that rye field over there,” said Dr. Cooper, “I saw 
twenty-five head of cattle in January looking as 
sleek and tat as June cattle.” Business codper- 
ation is also getting attention. A Farmers’ Union 
cotton warehouse is one of the first things you see 
as you come into sight of Salemburg, and of the 
1l4 farmers reporting inthe Salemburg community 
census, forty-two own improved farm machinery 
in coOperation with neighbors, sixty-three codper- 
ate in buying fertilizers, and sixty-four codperate 
in marketing produce, Eighty-six of these farmers 
belong to the local Union, and seventy women be- 
long to the farm women’s clubs. 


> 


The Inspiring Record of the Ingold Folks 


ND what Salemburg community is doing In- 
gold community is also doing in great meas- 
ure. The Ingold “Community League” was 
organized in August of last year, and had one ad- 
vantage of Salemburg in that a good public school 
was already at work, Ingold having been the first 
community in the county to vote for a special 
school tax and possibly the first in the state to 
vote against whiskey Here are some of the 
achievements of the Ingold League in the few 
months it has been running. 
1. A week before Christmas a highly successful 


“Community Fair” was held, and everybody says 
that the crops and livestock the farmers and farm 
boys brought out, the exhibits of canned goods, 
cakes, breads, fancy work, sewing, poultry, etc., 
the women and girls brought out, would have done 
credit to a county fair. About $50 worth of prizes 
were offered. 

2. The people have joined together and built a 
fine stretch of sand-clay road—a form of coéper- 
ation which has also been practiced in Salemburg. 

3. A community center hall is practically ready 
for occupancy and will serve as a meeting place 
for the Community League, Farmers’ Union, 
United Farm Women, Corn Clubs, Canning Clubs, 
etc, 

4. Plans are making for adding agriculture and 
domestic science instruction in the schools and for 
improving the school building. 

5. The Farmers’ Union is promoting business 
cooperation among farmers, and a regular revival 
of interest in hog raising is on. “We have ten 
pigs of improved breeds for every one we had a 
year ago,” I was told. 

6. The farm women’s clubs are doing notable 
work, the Ingold club being the first rural club to 
join the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. And 
in canning club work Mrs. W. B. Lamb’s nine girls 
last year put up 6077 cans of tomatoes, peaches 
and huckleberries. 


wt 
Why Can’t You Have a Community 
League? 


ND all this is just the start. The best is yet 

to be. “It seems that these people are just 

beginning to live,” said one enthusiastic 
woman who recently visited Salemburg. No mat- 
ter what the community needs—whether affecting 
education, health, farm progress, weman’s work, 
social life, recreation, beautifying homes—the 
“Community League” is able to put the power of 
the whole neighborhood behind it and go forward. 
And they will have an incorporated rural com- 
munity within two years. No wonder that with 
such conditions the country people are now no 
longer moving to town, but some who had gone to 
town are trying to get back to Ingold and Salem- 
burg! 

And who is to blame for it all? Well, County 
School Superintendent Matthews, County Health 
Officer Cooper, the demonstration agents, the 
county commisioners and the county board of 
education, and many male co-laborers with them; 
but nobody, after all, deserves more credit than the 
women of the county. Sampson, we suspect, has 
more farm women’s clubs than any other county in 
the South. “There are sixteen‘ at work here,” the 
energetic rural supervisor, Miss Cassidey, told us, 
“ten of them United Farm Women’s clubs, and I 
have calls to organize two more next week.” 

Perhaps I ought to add that the bill to incorpors 
ate the Ingold farm community provided for a 
mayor to be paid by the fees usually received by 
mayors of small towns, and for four other commis- 
sioners serving without pay—meeting probably 
once a month, as county commissioners usually do. 
Even a duly empowered board of five commission-. 
ers meeting once a month, however, would give any 
rural community that governmental machinery and 
those facilities for progress, the lack of which is 
now such a handicap. It should also be noted that 
the white farmer folk of Ingold recognized the fact 
that their schools, churches, social life, clubs, li- 
braries, and all other agencies of a richer civiliza- 
tion are supported only by persons of their own 
race, and would be impoverished just in proportion 
as Negroes supplanted whites as residents. Hence, 
their proposed charter of incorporation provided 
facilities for land segregation between the races. 

Such incorporated communities will come in 
time. But meanwhile a voluntary organization of 
all the people such as Salemburg and Ingold have 
may be started anywhere without waiting for leg- 
islation. Hence the one big question we leave with 
every reader is just this— 





Why not organize a “Community League” in your 
neighborhood? 


RTICLES in next week’s Progressive Farmer 

will deal particularly with the marketing of 
truck, fruit, and other products. With fruit and 
truck crops, as many thousands of Southern farm- 
ers can testify, the problem is not so much one of 
production as of distribution. More and more are 
we coming to realize the truth of this, and that 
only through coéperative efforts are the best re- 
sults to come. We are therefore glad to announce 
the articles to appear next next week, and. confi- 
dently expect them to be of real service to com- 
munities newly embarked in the production of 
fruit and truck crops. 
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Our Farm Women 


GIVE THE BRIDE-TO-BE A 
SHOWER 


Showers May Be Given of Anything 
Useful to the Trousseau or Future 





by MRS. W.N. HUTT 








Home 











The Reason for Our Wedding Special 


UNE is the month of weddings. 
There are so many little brides 
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in June that I am sure some of 
them would like suggestions about 
weddings before the month really 
arrives. It will give time for let- 
ters and the solution of various 
problems. 





and ferns and other greenery. An FRIEND is to marry a young man 
usher escorted each invited guest to on a neighboring farm. I have 
a seat in front of the ribbons, while been asked to suggest what kind of a 
the uninvited but interested friends Shower to give her. What would be 
sat behind. nice? ; 

The minister took his place, then the ,. If it were a few weeks earlier I bee 
groom and the best man. Two ushers lieve I would suggest a shower of 
caught the ends of a width of white flowering shrubs with which to adorn 
cloth, carried it down the aisles, the new home grounds, rooted cut- 
making white paths for the wedding t!™8s of roses, spirea, etc. Being a 








WHERE — WEDDING 





This Is a Matter That Largely De- 


pends on the Number of Friends to 
Be Present 


JUST love a home wedding where 
only my friends will be with me. 
I want to go right from my own 
home to the one the man of my 
choice has provided for me,” said one 
young lady who is suspected of being 
engaged, to another little maiden 
whose wedding date had been an- 
nounced. 
“Not I,” was the answer, “I would 
not feel that I was really married un- 
less the wedding was in the church.” 
And thus the men of a thousand 
minds might read the girls of a thous- 
and and one minds as regards wed- 
dings. Surely, however, the time of 
times in which a girl should have 


party. Lohengrin’s Wedding March little late for transplanting of peren- 
pealed from the organ The party nials, how would a flower shower be— 
entered from opposite aisles, firstan CVeTY Suest giving her a potted fern, 
usher down each aisle,then the two iver: a i other plant, Pada 
bridesmaids, dressed in soft, pale pink a 7 * tag ae incr ——— 
; . roune 
silk gowns, each carrying abouquet on t?€ New home: Ai Porta ireasean 
her arm, one down one aisle and the C°¥ld join in by making fern boxes, 
other down the other, then two ae ae pie y) ee h 
more ushers, next the dame of honor ee en er ee 
(the bride’s married sister) down one are popular. There are so rer five, 
aisle and the bride’s tiny brother ten and twenty-five cent articles for 
dressed in white, carrying the ring on the kitchen that the girls will have no 
a white satin pillow down the other, cencuaty 93 sae be ae pes 
and just before the bride, the last of 8'V© 4 SO@P Sha ee, 
the party to enter, came two little beater or potato ricer, can opener, 
girls dressed in white, strewing flow- etc.—each useful. 
ers from baskets on their arins. This could be held after supper 
After the ceremony they left just when the men might be asked to come 
as formally as they had entered, while and contribute if they so wished. 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March was Since the bride-to-be will be sup- 
being played. The wedding party posed to know nothing about the 
drove to the bride’s home, where Shower, you might have a small 
were elaborate relresineuks pee brother come in during refreshments, 
much merriment The vide ua * three-cornered sink strainer for a 
groom went to many Northern cities °?P> 4 little red wagon behind him, 
in their five-weeks’ wedding trip his hands busy beating a dish pan 





F A’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the west 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 
The lassie I lo’e best; 
There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 
And monie a hill between; 
But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 





I LOVE MY JEAN 


with a long handled cake spoon. He 
could lay the pan, strainer and spoon 
on the wagon and stand the cart be- 
fore her. 

Apron Shower.—An apron shower 
is pretty. There can be all kinds, 
from the dainty sewing apron to the 
useful blue-checked variety. One 
friend might ask her to go driving 
while the rest of you gather and pa- 


I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair; 

I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air; 

There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green; 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me o’' my Jean. 


—Robert Burns. 








things as she wants them is at her 
own wedding. 





Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT—proved 

est by 66 years use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 


DELIVERED FREE 
‘ From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


- INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 

- Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. How 

to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints fading, 

» chalking and ee ge 8 Valuable information free to 

‘ou, with Sample Color Cards. Write me, DO IT 
OW. Ican save you money. 


. O.W. Ingersoll, 257 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


like hun wolves any season if 
a bait with Magic Fish Lure. Best 
t over aiscovered for aoa oe 
nds of fish. Keeps you busy pu 
them out. Write to-day and Zee a bos 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J. F, Gregory, Dept.5 st. Louis, Mo 


















~ Let Him Alone! 


Mr. B. S. Braswell, Pickens, 

- U Miss., sends us $2 to publish 
a notice that he is sold out of 
potato plants. Says he’s get- 
ting from 80 to 135 letters a 
day and don’t want to lose 


his profits answering further 
mail. 


That’s what he gets for 
“Sprouting like an acorn.” 


The Progressive Farmer 





SAVE HALF Your have attended. 


[ WAS a fine wedding, costing much 
t 


Let me tell you of four weddings I 


I—Home Wedding 
HEN I arrived I saw the minister 
standing in the bay window that 
had been transformed into a bower 
of beauty by a profusion of mountain 
laurel. Just as I entered the groom 
and his best man took their places 
before him, coming from a side room. 
In a moment four little girls in white 
came through the crowd of guests t 
with white ribbons, marking off an 
aisle for the bride to pass through. 


bons Lohengrin’s Wedding March 
began on the violin, and the bride 
came down the stairs on the arm of 4 
her father, passed up the aisle and 
stood before the minister. After the 
ceremony the bride and groom simply 
turned and received the congratula- 
tions of their friends. 

Ice cream and cake were served in 


friends. Meanwhile the bride had 
gone upstairs to change her wedding 
dress for her going-away gown. As 


ped and threw her bouquet into the 
group of girl friends below. The one ™ 


who caught it really was the next when 


bride as time proved. 

They rushed to the carriage to 
find. that the horses had been 
hitched and the young men had taken 
their places. They were hauled to the 
new home, about half a mile away, "° 
given three cheers and then promptly 


m 


ed back with fun and laughter, each Y® 
to seek the girl of his choice and beg 
her for another dish of ice cream. 

Il—A Church Wedding ory 


hought and money. 





morning. 
lawn. 


from an old-fashioned house down a Each guest might give the wrapped 
pathway outlined by great ropes of 
wild marguerites, to the daisy-cover- 
ed arbor under oak trees which the 
bride’s parents had planted on their 


own wedding day. There in the dewy 
morning the 


spoken. There was 


simply drove them to the station five 
miles off. Refreshments were simple 
As they stood still holding the rib- but ample and delicious. Would not variation is the handkerchief lunch- 
a few weeks away back in the moun- 
tains have been a fitting honeymoon 


too long to split our friends in two 


; the little boxes and parcels. 
and say, ‘Some of you come, some 

. . . 9° 
the dining room by the bride’s young Stay away. 


“we just can’t have everyone. We 


girls bought a bolt of dotted swiss net 
have no room and the crop has been 
e ” 

she came down the stairs’ she stop- POOF. 


un- the afternoon on the broad porch, the 
friends for miles around 


around were borrowed so the barn 
for gotten, while the young men rush- yas bez utifully 
¥ 


Reel and every square dance they 
could remember. 


produce. 
Great bows of dance 
satin ribbon were tied on pews about 


playing on the lawn or rocking on the 
half way up the church. White cloth 
was on the steps to the pulpit. Ev- 
erywhere on the platform were palms 


porch. 


per the dining room with the aprons, 
tacking them on the wall. She will 
not be allowed to go into the room 
until refreshment time. 

Linen Shower.—A linen shower is 
frequently given, 
clothes, cup towels, 


III—A Wedding Under the Trees 


T WAS the prettiest wedding I ever 
saw. It was at nine o’clock in the 
The guests all stood on the 


aprons, under- 
The bride and her father came 


napkins, any- 
thing of the sort, being acceptable. 


parcel to someone upon arrival, 
whereupon they are placed in a bag, 
suspended upside down in a conven- 
ient place and tied with a bow knot. 
Someone may pull the ribbon as the 
bride-to-be stands under it, or she 
may be given the ribbon with which 
to open it herself. 
bundles fall out. 


wedding vows were 
no fuss about 
heir going away. The big brother 


Of course, the 
Handkerchief Luncheon.—A pretty 


eon. In the center of the table 


is a great tissue paper pie containing 
the handkerchiefs. Ribbons run from 
IV.—A Barn Wedding the guests to the pie. The guest of 

> : “ny _ honor is asked to pull her ribbon. It 
ATHER— said, “Now, Jeannie, has been run up over the chandelier 
We've lived in this neighborhood so raises the top of the pie, revealing 


fter such a wedding? 


Curtain Shower.—I know a little 
e © ; home in which a friend secured the 
But, father,” protested the girl, measurements of the windows. The 


together and made the curtains with 
; which to shower the bride. Each 
The old man said nothing, but next package was neatly labelled, “Front 
orning announced a scheme that Door,” “East Kitchen Window,” or 
carried out brought joy to “Bedroom at Head of Stairs,” as the 
case might be. 


any. It was not convenient 
> ’ : 
The wedding was at five o’clock in to hold a shower party because the 


bride was to be away from home un- 
filling the 


til the day of her wedding. There- 
lawn. The barn was large and almost fore, the young men suggested that 
w. All the lanterns for miles 


they buy and put up the rods and cur- 
tains. Those curtains were apprecia- 
ted more than words could tell. 
Housewarming Shower — A 
housewarming is appreciated after 
the young couple are settled in the 
new home. They are given a surprise 
by their friends when they appear, 
each bearing some little eift 


lighted. Old 


and 
there—the 


ung danced Virginia 
The music was the 
1isic that only a fiddle in the hands 
one who knew the old tunes could 

Those ‘who did not care to a vase, 
found happiness walking or picture, centerpiece, sofa pillow, etc., 


for the adornment of the little home. 
They ate bins of doughnuts, 


The guests also bring the refresh- 
barrels of lemonade and bushels of 
pop-corn balls, 


ments, consisting of peanuts, candy, 
apples, etc. 
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Saturday, May 22, 1915] 


HINTS THAT WILL HELP THE 
YOUNG WIFE 





A Few Words of Advice to the June 
Bride About Happy Home Building 


T IS felly to entrust a great deed to 

a faint heart, for all things are just 

as you make them.” So said Mar- 
cus Plautus, about 150 years B. C. 

Sometimes one thinks of this when 
she sees an untrained, untried, unde- 
veloped little miss assuming the pro- 
fession of wifehood with all its re- 
sponsibilities. And we wonder why 
society sometimes entrusts the care 
of a man and tender little children to 
so unthoughtful a custodian. 

The average girl has changed with- 
in the past generation. We are real- 
izing that, let who will be ignorant, 
the wife cannot afford to be so. 
Therefore, she is making time and 
opportunity to study her profession, 
to understand the cause of indigest- 
ion, the reason for malaria, the study 
of the child mind. 

Let me give you, the little bride, 
word of advice, and that is to be very, 
very grateful to the mother-in-law 
and father-in-law who have made for 
you a man whom you can love and re- 
spect. Especially thankful should 
you be for any training in the little 
niceties in the home that women love. 
When you see a man who says, 
“What’s this new mess you're trying 
on me ?”, or, “Who.ever heard of fried 
bananas? You don’t get me to taste 
them”, do not think less of that man 
but more of your own husband’s moth- 
er for saving you such humiliation. 
And when your husband lets you haul 
no water, chop no wood, send your 
mother-in-law a bouquet. And re- 
member to be patient if she is a little 
jealous of you, for the day will come 
in which you will be possessed of just 
such emotions as she has today. She 
has made for you permanent happi- 
ness, because love is a poor flimsy rag 
indeed when it has not pure unadul- 
terated respect and congeniality for a 
background. 

And now a personal word to the 
girl whose man is dear indeed, but 
perhaps just a little—a very little— 
selfish, thoughtless or unmindful of 
the limitations of woman’s strength. 
Remember that you have him to 
train. Every man ever married had 
to be trained by his wife, just as ev- 
ery woman has to be trained by her 
hvsband—unconsciously perhaps but 
still trained. Sometimes the year or 
so of adjustment is bad, sometimes 
not, but remember this, the results 
depend on your own good sense. 


Leave Out the Crying 


EMEMBER this, too, that any hap- 

pily married older woman can tell 
you, more is to be gained by laugh- 
ing than by tears. If you must cry go 
into your own room, dig your head 
into a pillow, make yourself as sick 
as you want to by weeping, but don’t 
let him know it. It is a short-sighted 
woman who gains her ends by weep- 
ing. When your husband respects 
your reasonableness and good judg- 
ment he regards you, his wife, as his 
companion rather than a dependent. 

Be independent but not antagonis- 
tic. Don’t cringe, don’t take the at- 
titude of subjecting all your desires 
to your husband’s whims as young 
wives sOmetimes do at first, only to 
revolt later, too late—and find that 
the revolt is considered bad temperf. 

“Tf I’m design’d your lordship’s slave 

By Nature’s law design’d 
Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind?” 

Know your own mind, 
ideas about the home. When your 
husband wants three kinds of pie for 
breakfast, or says you ought not to 
“friz” your front hair, do not say, 
“All right, dear,” nor “You shan’t 
have it so,” but laugh and then read 
up on digestible breakfasts or the 
power of beauty, and then later have 
a discussion in which your informa- 
tion makes you sweetly reasonable. 
Jolly good nature in a wife, coupled 
with energy and brains will keep al- 
most any man inspired with love for 


have your 





his wife and the feeling that his home 
is safe in her hands. 

And a few seemingly unimportant 
things I want to mention: Obtain his 
promise before you marry to ask a 
blessing on each meal and have short 
family prayers. It will be hard on 
him at first if he has never asked a 
blessing, but it will mean that he will 
help you in having the family circle 
complete at each meal, that he is like- 
ly to identify himself with the church 
in time, and that the children will 
look to him as the spiritual head. 

Then have him sit at the head of 
his table, if he will, and you sit at the 
foot. He may not like carving the 
roast any more than you like serving 
vegetables and beverages, but he will 
be thankful in the years to come to 
be regarded as the dispenser of mate- 
rial blessings. Handing out a few dol- 
lars now and then will never win this 
for him. 

Another thing: Can you and your 
husband not be joint financiers—each 
earning equally, he by actual earning 
you by judicious spending; he spend- 
ing nothing without consulting you, 
you, him, yet neither demanding an 
accounting of the other, and both 
agreeing that as soon as necessary 
equipment is purchased for the farm 
that the home and farm shall share 
in improvements. It is hard to divide 
money on the farm—every cent is us- 
ually so badly needed,—but if a wo- 
man can be saved the necessity of 
asking and accounting for every pen- 
ny much good nature will be con- 
served. 

Last but not least, consider your 
health. Shun flies, mosquitoes, grease- 
cooked foods, patent medicines, wor- 
ry, and work when very tired; but 
welcome sunshine, air, wholesomely 
cooked food, books, poetry, music, 
love and laughter. It is hard to live 
up to this, but help your husband to 
build these things into the very walls 
of the new home and they can never 
desert you. 








The Wedding Bouquet Is the Gift of 
the Groom 


O MANY young men a bouquet is 
some flowers gathered by the 
girls and set up in a vase in water. It 
was such a young man, I suspect, who 
wrote, “They say I have to take the 
bouquet to her when I go to get mar- 
ried. I don’t know what to get, but I 
saw an azalea that was covered with 
lovely flowers. Would you advise me 
to get it and cut the root off, and 
what color ribbon would you tie to 
rt 

Bless him! He knew that nature 
can make better bouquets than we 
can, and it broke my heart to say that 
since we did not know the color 
scheme he had better have the flor- 
ist make him a white one. White is 
the symbol of innocence and so the 
wedding bouquet should be of white. 
Once ina while there is a color 
scheme which induces the bride to 
carry a color. The bride is usually 
consulted beforehand as to her pref- 
erence in the matter of flowers chos- 
en. The prettiest bouquet is, perhaps, 
the white roses and lilies of the val- 
ley tied with many small ribbons of 
varying length, and on the end of 
each a tiny rosebud. 

Those who belong to the Episcopal 
faith have a very pretty custom of 
carrying a prayer book. Through its 
pages are many small ribbons and on 
the end of each is tied a rose, lily of 
the valley or other white flower. 





LET JUSTICE BE DONE 


A lawsuit was recently in full swing, ac- 
cording to Everybody’s Magazine, and dur- 
ing its progress a witness was cross-exam- 
ined as to the habits and character of the 
defendant. 


“Has Mr. March a reputation for being 
abnormally lazy ?’’ asked the counsel briskly. 
“Well, sir, it's this way pe 





“Will you kindly answer the question ask- 
ed?” struck in the irascible lawyer. 

“Well, sir, I was going to say it’s this 
way. I don’t want to do the gentleman in 
question any injustice, and I won't go so far 
as to say, sir that he’s lazy, exactly; but if 
it required any voluntary work on his part 
to disgest his food—why, he'd die from lack 
of nourishment, sir.—Exchange. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 


WEDDING NOTES 


T IS no longer the fashion to throw rice 

and old shoes, It is a crude custom wor- 
thy of oblivion and has worked permanent 
injury to many persons. 

Throw flowers, blue for friendship, red for 
valor in life’s battles, and white for truth. 
Little bags of tulle, or net, filled with rose 
petals were thrown at a recent wedding. 
They were afterwards collected and a rose 
jar made of them for the bride’s new home. 

Ice cream and cake make the best refresh- 
ments. Do not have cheap city ice cream if 
you can help it. Following is a good recipe 
for peach or strawberry ice cream: 

Three pints thin cream, 2 quarts berries, 2 
cups sugar, few grains salt. Wash and hull 
berries (peaches are very good also), sprit- 
kle with sugar, cover, and let stand two 
hours. Mash, and squeeze through a sieve, 
then add salt. Freeze cream the consistency 
of a mush, add fruit pulp, and finish freez- 
ing. Rich Jersey milk may be substituted 
for cream, 

Wedding Cake 


One pound butter, 1 pound brown sugar, 12 
eggs, 1 cup molasses, 4 teaspoons cinnamon, 
4 teaspoons allspice, 1% teaspoons mace, 1 
nutmeg (grated), 4 teaspoon soda, 1 pound 
flour, 5 pounds raisins (seeded and cut in 
pieces), 1% pounds citron (thinly sliced and 
cut in strips), 1 pound currants, % preserved 
lemon rind, % preserved orange rind, 4 
squares chocolate (melted), 1 tablespoon hot 
water. 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, 
and beat thoroughly. Separate yolks from 
whites of eggs, and beat yolks until thick 
and lemon-colored. Add to first mixture, 
then add flour (excepting one-third cup, 
which should be reserved to dredge fruit), 
mixed and sifted with spices, fruit dredged 
with flour, lemon rind and orange rind finely 
chopped, chocolate, and whites of eggs beat- 
en until stiff and dry. Just before putting 
into pans, add soda dissolved in hot water. 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER? 30 days 


free trial on this finest of Sal teaehie “Ranger.’’ We 


willshipitto you onapproval, frei aid—without 

acent RITE in advance. This aes ré solutely genuine. 

TOBA 7 - our big catalog showing 

Tr full line of bicycles for 

men RY women, boys and g rsh at prices never before 

equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycies at haif usual prices. A limited number of 
second-hand bicycles = in trade will be closed out 
at once, at $3 to $8 eac 

RIDER AGENTS pr ted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us, 

{ft Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer an@ 
how we can doit. You will be astonished and convinced. 
©o not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get 
our catalog and new special offers, Write todays 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-187 CHICAGO, ILL. 
GET THIS CANNER 


club's of “ares 7. 25. 
It is easy and inexpensive 
to operate. It comes com- 
plete, ready set up, with all 
tools for operation. Re- 
quires neither cookstove 
nor furnace, burns wood or 
coal and works successfully 
any kind of glass jars or tin 








Pat. Apr. 4, 
1905. 





Cover pans with buttered paper, and steam 
four hours. Finish cooking by leaving in a 
warm oven over night. 
Bride’s Cake 
One-half cup butter, 1% cups sugar, % 
cup milk, 2% cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking 


powder, 4 teaspoon cream of tartar, % tea- | 
| 


spoon almond extract, whites 6 eggs. 

Cream the butter, add the sugar gradual- 
ly, beat well, add liquid and flour that has 
been mixed and sifted with baking powder, 
alternately. Add beaten whites of eggs, beat 
well. Never stir a white cake. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 

‘ Icing 

Sift as much confectioner’s sugar into @ 

bowl as you think you will need. Stir in this 


a very little heavy cream, making it the | 
Beat | 


proper consistency to hold its shape. 
thoroughly. The success of this depends upon 
long beating. Cover the cake smoothly with 
thick icing, using a knife dipped in hot wa- 
ter to smooth it. It is hard to make roses 
and other designs without the aid of a pastry 
tube. 


* * * 
Strawberries and whipped cream are good. 
7 * > 


Following is a recipe for a good pound 
cake to eat with either strawberries or ice 
cream: 1 pound butter, 1 pound sugar, yolks 
10 eggs, whites 10 eggs, 1 pound flour, % 
teaspoon mace, 2 tablespoons brandy or vin- 
egar from sweet pickle. 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, 
and continue beating; then add yolks of eggs 
beaten until thick and lemon-colored, whites 
of cggs beaten until stiff and dry, flour, 
mace, and brandy. Beat vigorously five 
minutes. Bake in a deep pan 1% hours in 
a slow oven; or if to be used for fancy orna- 
mented cakes, bake 380 to 35 minutes in a 
dripping pan, 

Cake Superstitions 

It is a very pretty custom, that of placing 
a ring, thimble, and dime in the bride’s 
cake, Custom differs in various localities 
but it is the usual thing for the bride to 
make the first cut in the bride’s cake. The 
bridesmaids and other young ladies cut slices 
from the cake. The one who gets the ring 
will marry, the thimble means that she will 
not, and she who gets the dime will have 
riches. 

The fashion of giving or sending pieces of 
the wedding cake to friends in small boxes 
is very much liked. The older people appre- 
ciate the thought and the cake, the young 
like to dream on the cake. Each girl who 
gets one puts a piece under her pillow for 
seven nights. With it is a bag or envelope in 
which she has put seven slips of paper. On 
five of these are names of men she likes, on 
two of them the words “Old Maid” and 
“Stranger’’, She draws out one slip each 
morning and the one that is left for the 
seventh morning will decide her fate. 

Gifts 


Do you remember the girl whose home was 
in British Columbia and how her friends 
clubbed together and bought her a green 
plush parlor suit? It cost $40 and the 
freight to get it there cost $60. 

Do you remember Lucy McBride, in ‘Mis- 
sissippi Tales,’’ who had never been out of 
the county. She was to marry Billy the 
coon hunter, who lived in a shack on the 
swamp road. Her family sold the cow to 
buy her a fine trunk, just to make her feel 
how nice it would have been to go for a 
“wedin’ tower’’ ? 

Therefore, the thing to think of in select- 
ing a wedding gift is its appropriateness. A 
comfortable chair, a picture, set of kitchen 
towels, or aprons, good breed hen and roos- 
ter, hammock, table linen, curtains, dishes, 
silver, a beautiful plant, all of these’ are 
appropriate for the girl marrying a farmer, 
It is always wise to be sure, however, that 
the gift will suit the home. For instance, 
the light scene with the white frame might 
make a spot on the wall, while a brown- 
toned bit of scenery in a plain dark frame 
would match any paper or room, A lovely 
light oak rocker would not be as much 
pleasure to the bride who had planned a 
mahogany parlor as if the chair had been 
of dark color. A wicker rocker is nearly 
always comfortable and harmonious, In sil- 
ver there is never iikely to be too many 
forks or teaspoons, so they are safe gifts. 
Other safe gifts from girl friends are dainty 
pieces of underwear, especially night dresses, 
though these are usually given beforehand 
to go into the trousseau. One of my most 
prized gifts was a beautiful pair of blankets 
tied with a great ribbon bow. 

The woman who has no money to buy gifts 
can ask to make the ice cream or pound 
cake, or perhaps give a pretty home-made 
rug. . 






paid on club orders. Thous. 
ands operated by Club Girls” and Government Agents. 
Order now. Catalog sent on request. 

Farm Canning Mechine Co., Dept. P. F., Meridian, Miss. 


Placed anywhere, ate 
DAT FLY KILLER eiscte 2y"iine si 
es. Neat, clean, or- 
namnental, convenien 
cheap, Lasts al 
seas0n., Made of 
metal, can’tspillortip 
over ; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. ¥ 


AKE MONEY. CANNIN 


Get an “‘EL-FLO”’ Canner. Enables you 
be ot up fruits, vegetables, berries, 
for yourself and neighbors. Make 
money selling Home canned goods—always top 
prices from stores. 3060 Gov't. agts. and tomato 
club members endorse the ‘‘EL-FLO”’. Aye 
$3.50up. Write today for 1915 catalog. We als 
manufacture the Continuous Heating, Capping "iar 
seals cans quicker, easier. Agents Wante 
HOME CANNER MFG. CO., Dept. D, Hickory, N.C. 


CANNING PROFIT: 


CANNING OUTFITS are better, dur * complete. 
We pay freight and guarantee satisfaction. Write today 
for free booklet on canning and our great Bargain Offer. 


AMERICAN MFRS. CO., Dept. 300, Nashville, Tenn, 
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Holy Bible 





TEACHERS ? BIBLE 

This magnificent Bible is bound in im- 
perial seal, gold back and side titles; 
linen lined, carmine under gold edges, 
round corners, silk head band and mark- 
er, The covers are absolutely flexible and 
can be rolled or turned back to back 
without damaging the book. 

It contains standard helps to the study 4 
of the Bible by the most eminent Biblical 
scholars. 

Revised Questions and Answ ers on the 
Old and New Testaments. 

A great number of superb engravings, 
forming a valuable collections of Biblical 
secenes, ‘ 

Beautiful mape printed in colors and 
made specially for this Bible. 

The pages are about 5%x7 inches and 
are printed with good clear easily-read 
type. The outside measurement of the 
Bible complete is about 6%x8 inches, 

We will send this spelndid Bible, post- 
paid, as a reward for sending us a club 
of Eight New Trial Subscriptions at 25 
cents each, or for a club of Five and 40 
cents extra, or a club of Three and 65 
cents extra, Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














If you want to do better farming—raise 
crops more economically, market them more 
profitably, buy supplies judiciously, and 
make your farm self-supporting, read The 
Progressive Farmer. 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


were the surgeon himself, and two or three me where the box is hid, and I shall get 
prison officials, crafty old hands who played leave of absence and go back to india in the 


a nice, sly, safe game, A very snug little Monthly relief-boat to inquire into the affair.’ 
Qa es O eI OC O mes I ta YA lt ““‘Not so fast,’ said I growing colder as he 
“Well, there was one thing which very got hot. ‘I must have the consent of. my 


soon struck me, and that was that the sol- three comr: ides. I tell you that it is four or 


m ™ diers used always to lose and the civilians none with us. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE to win. Mind, I don't say that there was “ ‘Nonsense!’ he broke in. ‘What have 
anything unfair, but so it was. These three black fellows to do with our agree- 
chaps had done little else than play peo ment?’ 2 

ever since they had been at the Andamans, ae 3 5 F ‘ nae os 
TI. The Sign of the Four and they knew each other’s game to a point, : Black or blue,’ said I, ‘they are in with 
while the others just played to pass the time me, and we all go together. 





























































































and threw their cards down anyhow. Night “‘*Well, the matter ended by a_ second 
after night the soldiers got up poorer men, meeting, at which Mohammed Singh, Abdul- 
CHAPTER XIIi—(Continued) the murdered man, Not a word about the and the poorer they got the more keen they lah Khan, and Dost Akbar were all present. 
ae : jewels came out at the trial, for the rajah were to play. Major Sholto was the hardest We talked the matter over again, and at 
FTER we had counted our treasures We had been deposed and driven ont of.India; hit. He used to pay in notes and gold at last we came to an agreement. We were to 
put them back into the chest and carried so no one had any particular interest in first, but soon it came to notes of hand, and provide both the officers with charts of the 
them to the gateway to show them to Moham- them, The murder, however, was clearly for big sums. He sometimes would win a_ part of the Agra fort, and mark the place 
med Singh. . Then we solemn renewed our’ made out, and it was certain that we must few deals just to give him heart, and then in the wall where the treasure was hid. 
Oath to stand by each othe r and be true tO 2], have been concerned in it. 1e three the luck would set in against him worse Major Sholto was to go to India to test our 
our secret. Ve agreed to conceal our 100t Sikhs got penal servitude for life, and 1 was than ever, All day he would wander about story. If he found the box he was to leave 
i in a safe piace until the COUNTY should be condemned to death, though my sentence as black as thunder, and he took to drinking it there, to send out a small yacht provis- 
¥ at peace again, and the n to divide it equally was afterward commuted into the same as’ a deal more than was good for him, ioned for a voyage, which was to lie off 
A among ourselves. There was no ust dividing the others. ‘Oy vs ' . sree iiay ‘ Rutland Island, and to which we were to 
it at present, for if gems of such value were : = One night he lost more heavily than nwike way. ¢ i > to retur ig 
' s % ‘ . ai ane Rua ‘ It was rather a queer position that we lhe I was sitting in my hut when he and mak¢ our way, and finally to return to his 
i Soames US 1G WONG caus SER ae ae found ourselves in then. There we were all lin Morstan came siumbling along on Uties. Captain Morstan was then to apply 
| snere was no rin - A in ion — noe Reon fous tied by the lee. and : cians: TCC the way to their quarters They were bosom [for leave of absence, to meet us at Agra, and 
| place where we could keep them. We carried oi once of ever gfetting we friends, those two, and never apart The there we were to have a final division of the 
{ the box, therefore, into the same hall where ‘A 6. geeret whew ph ons ae ene raving about his * ni gama ag “ treasure, he taking the major’s share as well 
i we had buried the body, and there, under Ne ; ar oe eas —- mh whi tO TS LN apc : as his own. All this we sealed by the most 
i certain bricks, in the best preserved we — > only Rae Fis all up, Morstan,’ he was saying, aS gylemn oaths that the mind could think or 
i made a hollow and put our treasure. We eALatee ; me a ties the ssed my hut. zt shall have to send in {the lips utter. I gat up all night with paper 
} made careful note of the place, and next day esc gtee : 3 pers. Il am a ruined man. and ink and by the morning I ad the two 
7 I drew fo ir plans, one for each us, and fs : ‘Nons« nse, old chap!’ said the other, charts all ready signed with n of the 
i put the sign of tik four of us at the bottom, “ for sl him upon the houlder. I’ve had a four—that is, of Abduilah Moham- 
‘ for we had sworn that we ach al- ‘ Jicked up n acer myself, but — That was all I med, and myself, 
! Petes That aor as ‘ : ae 1ad; but I was re ar, but it was enough to set me “Well, gentlemen, I weary you with my 
{ my hand to my heart and I have L pretty stubborn one, so I just held Sere r long story, and I know that my friend Mr. 
; never broken, r bided my time. couple of days later Major Sholto was Jones is impatte nt to get me safely stowed 
} (ie ; ; ; He Wa eried whey sie <i I strolling on the beach; so I took the chance in chokey. I'll make it as short as I can, 
H Well, ace Mg iS you, : Bele ne » on es Sree ~ of speaking to him, The villain Sholto went off to India, but he 
5 Zentlemen, what am es >€a om «Agra Oo Madras é a , ine . never P > hac amatn aptair te 
After Wilson. took chee ac Blair Island, in the: sin ery, we Se. ee eee See een sures tae bis Gktn Sina chet oF Gee 
f lieved Lucknow, : isiness very tew white convicts at aces 2 ‘ a , : gers in one of the mail boats very shortly 
i was broken. Fresh troops c gs in, Pare i | Bei oe, I orf cametinw 11 from the “Well, Small, what is it?’ he said, taking afterwards. His unc leaving him 
and Nana Sahib made himself over I soon found myself . privileged per- his cheroot from his lips. a fortune, and he had left the army, yet, he 
the frontier. A flying column ler Colonel I hohe Siven a hoy in Hope Town, which ‘““‘T wanted to ask you, sir,’ said I. ‘who could stoop to treat five men as he had 
H Greathead came round to anc ed small piace aa the slopes of Mot unt sony is the proper person to whom hidden treas- treated us, Morstan went over to Agra 
the Pandies away from it. Peace seemed to ee mAs ae A, tty much to my s¢ if. ure should be handed over. I know where shortly afterwards, and found, as we ex- 
be settling upon the country and we four - SUES a ver-stricken place, and ae half a million worth lies, and, as I cannot pected, that the treasure was indeed gone. 
ginning to hope that the time was at bh ota our Heth clearings wags infested with use it myself, I thought perhaps the best The scoundrel had stolen it all, without car- 
hand when we mig safely go off with our Wild cannibal ae _who Vere oes etd thing that I could do would be to hand it rying out one of the conditions on which we 
shares of the plunder. In a moment, how- aoe h sed BLOM a ed dart at us if they 9..r to the proper authorities, and then, per- had sold him the secret From that day I 
ever, our hopes were shaticred, by our being aired a CT 7 is hia haps, they would get my sentence shortened lived only for vengeance. I thought of it by 
arrested as the murderers of Achmet. ditching, and yam-planting, ¢ for me.’ day and I nursed it by night. It became an 
“It came about in this way. When the other things to be done, so we were es “ “Half ili een?) Hie cae k overpowering, absorbing passion with me. I 
rajah put his jewels into the hands of Ach- enough all day; though in the evening we Half a million, Small?’ he gasped, look- 7 





cared nothing 





sPage : : had a little time to ourselves, Among other ing hard at me to see if I was in earnest. for the law—nothing for the 
met, he did it because he knew that he was . 















A A > gallows. To escape, to track down Sholto 
pics se . ; things, I learned to dispense drugs for the ** ‘Quite that, sir—in jewels and pearls It no hav ner . <A - ey = 248, . 
a trusty man. They are suspicious folk in cupgseon, and picked up a smattering of his lics there ready for anv a aa ee geneeage SC hand upon his throat—that was 
the East, however; so what does this rajah  jnowleds All the time I was on the look: hin : re t it is a Fagen Aadeghe 7 na the quecr my one thought. Even the Agra treasure 
do but take a second even more trusty ser- out for a chance to escape; “put it is hun jase A tn bes eae ane Bone on th om Come 40 be a smaller thing in my mind 
vant, and set him to play the spy upon the eae - “f Ps Cate a Saar awed and cannot hold property, so that it than the slaying of Sholto. 

. 2 sede : dreds of miles from any other land, and belongs to the first comer.’ . 

first? This second man ordered never there is little or no wind in those seas: so it ‘ Fi, i rac “Well, I have set my mind on many things 
to let Achmet out of his sight, and he fol- yas g terribly difficult job to get away. es To government, Small,’ he stammered; in this life, and never one which I did not 
Jjowed him like his shadow. He went after i ° 7 to government, But he said it in a halting earry out. But it was weary years before 
him that night, and saw him pass through “The surgeon, Doctor Somerton, was @ fashion, and I knew in my heart that I had my time came. I have told you that I had 
the doorway. Of cour: he thought he had fast, sporting young chap, and the other got him picked up something of medicine. One day, 
taken refuge in the fort, and applied for young officers would meet in his rooms of an 


: ; ; Finn **You think, then, sir, that I should give When Doctor Somerton was down with a 
admission there himself next day, but could €vening and play cards, The surgery, where’ the 
find no trace of Achinet. This seemed to I used to make up my dru 


information to the governor-general?’ fever, @ little Andaman Islander was picked 








a aes at was — tO said I, quietly. up by a convict-gang in the woods, He was 
him so strange that he spoke about it to a 1is sitting-room, with a small window be- Sys . sick leath,. an he o , ‘ , 
sergeant of guides, who Coaeaien it to the tween us. Often, if I felt lonesome, I used Well well, you must not do anything mini rt og i aoe ae ie nae Cm ae 
ears of the commandant. A thorough search to turn out the lamp in the surgery, and nr va that you might repent. Let me hear \ 2 as venomous as a young snak2, and 
was quickly made, and the body was dis- then, standing there, I could hear their talk all about it, Small. Give me the facts. after a couple of months i got him all right 
eovercd, Thus at the very moment that we and watch their play. I am fond of a hand “IT told him the whole story, with small and able 

thought that all was safe, 





we were all four at cards myself, and it was almost as good changes, so that 
seized and brought to trial on a charge of as having one to watch the others. There 
murder—three of us because we had held were Major’ Sholto, Captain Morstan, 


J L to walk. He took a kind of fancy 
he could not identify the to me then, and would hardly go back ty his 
place. When I had finished he stood stock- woods, but was always hanging about my hut. 
and still and full of thought, I could see by J learned a little of his lingo from him, and 
the gate that night, and the fourth because Lieutenant Bromley Brown, who were in the twitch of his lip that there was @ strug- this made him all the fonder of me, 
he was known to have been in company of command of the native troops, and there gle Ce We Wave him. “Tonga—for that was his name—was 2 
“This is @ very important maiter, Small,’ fine boatman, and owned a big, roomy canoe 
he said, at last. ‘You must not say a word of his own. When I found that he was de- 


to anyone about it, and I shall see you again yoted to me and would do anything to serve 

— soon. me, I saw my chance of ripe. I talked it 

¥ KE LE p> “Two nights later he and his friend, Cap- Over with him. He w o bring his boat 

tain Morstan, came to my hut in the dead around on a certain ni to an old wharf 

Honey of the night with a lantern. Which was never guarded, and there he was 

‘ jl : , ick me . ‘ > s 

Fruit “‘T want you just to let Captain Morstan Sak ne ee rae 7 yf : a peerage of 
1 4 : 7 < > Be é fouras we . 2a é 

hear that story from your own lips, Small,’ Be a ae S . ue ies Ceo 
oe yams, cocoanuts, and sweet po toes. 

; ‘ “He was stanch and true, was little Tongs 

Vegetable “I repeated it as I had told it before, x ¥ 1 aig dich’ My ee 


; : No man ever had a more faithful mate. At 
‘Tt rings true, eh?’ said he. ‘It’s good the night named he had his boat at the 
enough to act upon? wharf, As it @hanced, however, there was 
(Uniform Quality “Captain Morstan nodded. “as ~~ convict-guard down there—a bien 
) oe . ; 4 P athan who had never missed a chance 

argesit Manufacturers) ror pen Lock here, Gmail” said the Major, “We Pathan who bad never mised © chance, of 
|Promp elivery have been talking it over, my friend here rani gees ey ea in hea 8 ap aa secs a otha he 
: Sree etd oan ~~ vowed vengeance, and now I had my chance, 
and I, and we have come to the conclusion It was as if fate had placed him in mv way 
American Can Compan that this secret of yours is hardly a govern- hay f might pay my debe before I left the 
ase matter. after all, but is a private con- j.land, He stood on the bank with his back 
cern of your own, which, of course, you have 44 vene and his carbine on his should 7. 7 

« the power of disposing of as you think best eee 3 Sar Rte: ea Ses Sarat 
: e a Aaah an ached lool ab for a stone t beat ‘out s 
New Orleans, La. Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. fio. cic i Swhat price would you 1eoKed About for a stone to beat “out his 

° aires 47 P . : A re § vith, n e dU see, € 
ask for it? We might be inclined to take it “ Pignaprbe aa war. Mae 7 

sail ‘ ns eer ‘ . ap 5 ‘ queer thought came into my head and show- 
x and at least look into it, if we could) ¢q where I could lay my hand on a wenpon. 
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agree as to terms.’ He tried to speak in a a aay Se m nel Se ae oes 

cool, careless way, but his eyes were shining 2 Sat down eran darkness: and ‘unetrapped 
Oa at eecae tee eae my eenes leg. With three long hops I was 
More bales per hour. ashes pa ion S ’ on him. He put his carbine to his shoulder, 
Fast, big feed—won’t ** “Why, as to that, gentlemen,’ I answered but I struck him full and knocked the whole 
choke. Dense, uniform trying also to be cool, but feeling as excited front of his skull in. You can see the split 
cing a prices. Meng as he did, there is only one bargain which @ in the wood now where I hit him. We both 

be seen to be 








bales that pack better and & 
exclusive construction advan’ 











wae ¥ ; man in my position can make, I waited went down together, for I could not keep my 

“Phe most, perfect baler dl bell, Caldwell, Kans.. writes: 4! many weary years before my time came, I balance, but when I got up I found him still 

styles and sizes. RITE FOR LATEST CATALOG r = have told you that only one-fourth of the lying quiet enough., I made for the boat, 

and tell us what you bale. ei cccammeand tent machine for you. oe s treasure belongs to me. We can share this and in an hour we wei well out at sea, 
wonderful treasure with you only when I am 


COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, 2045 Hampshire Street, Quincy, Hl. yrought all his earthly posses- 

. i his arms and his gods, 
g other things he had a long bamboo 
r, a2 a: some Andaman cocoanut matting, 


Tonga had t 
restored to my liberty and my three com-_ sions — t 
panior to theirs, We shall then take you Among 
into ‘tnership, and give you a fifth share § sp 
to divide between you,’ 


















$ID A DAY-THATS WHAT YOU CANMAKE WITHA 




























| with which I sort of s For ten 
7 mr * lavs we \ ‘a pg 1 - tinge rk 
A P | ‘Hum! <A fifth share! That is not very G4¥s we were abgut, trusting to luck, 
| tempting.’ and on the ele vel y we were picked up 

e 7 J by a trader which we oing from 

’ | ‘It would come to fifty thousand apiece, to Jiddah with a cargo of Malay 
: . -s & said I, . I y were @ rum crowd, and Tor and I 

4 " a ras Se - ¢ "a gol , ° =< anars ; entitle. \ amon? 
$10 a day for girls and women, Bigger money than that for men. The RANEY | But how can we gain your freedom? soon managed to settle down among them, 
turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big canneries. 


| You know very weH that you ask an impos- They had one very 










) good auality; they let you 
Works glass or tin for home ormarket. INSTRUCLION BOOK FREE WITH EACH sibility. alone and asked no questions, 

OUTFIT. Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps | Pa a ae earn Pep Gary oe ‘ sow if hls ures : + " 
water always boiling. Used by Government De monstrators. Get started in this ‘Nothing of the sort,’ I answered. q Vell, if T were to tell you all the adven- 
money-making business. Write for catalogue n¢ have thought it all out to the 1] 





ast detail, tures that my little chum and I went 
The only bar to our escape is that we can through, you would not thank me, for I 
get no boat fit for the voyage, and no pro- would have you here until the sun was shin- 
visions to last for so long atime, Thereare ing. Here and there we drifted about the 


w. 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY Co., Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tonnes 
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Site oh = by plenty of little yachts and yawls at Calcut- world, something always turning up to keep 
IS THE ARM? ta and Madras which would serve our turn is from London. All the time, however, I 
BEST : ane ee 





















1} well. you bring one over. We shall en- never lost sight of my purnpos I would 

| gar to get aboard her by night, and if you dream of Sholto at nigh \ hundred times 

RE FR Py ec | will drop us on any part of the Indian coast I have killed him in my ep. At last, how- 

* “ > ‘ SO. CYPRESS M ms’ AS on you will have done your part of the bar- ever, some three or four s ago, we found 
U.S. Govt. Rept. Says : 133 Heard Nat'l Bank Bidg.. Sachoouilia, fin. gain.’ ourselves in England, 1d no great diffi- 












































| 
‘6 Please send me the books, FREE | “Tf there was only one,’ he said, ey » nee plow ag Be Sol Mi ( a aad I 
o¢ . ; } e rq r are Be « « .4 discover nether he hé eale- 
me P RE S S as marked inthe following square “None or all,’ I answered, ‘We have jzed the treasure or if he still had it. I 
A O) New Silo Book,Vol. 37. Free Plans, sworn it. The four of us must always act friends with somcone who could help 
practically wears Bo Barn Book, (4 plans) Vol. 4. | together, name no names, for I oes t ig + 
7 T PR 1 f soy . > eaj ‘Ss ’ ig na he anc soon oun¢ 
a . $3 O Farm NeedsBook, (8 plans)Vol. 20. You see, Morstan,’ said he, ‘Small is a ae: 4 pre rade ¥ 

out before it decays. CY- 00 Carpentry Book,-(12 plans)Vol.36. “ee Ob TNs e ehint He does not flin + < “" Ge ake tae He pie 
a e ° j riends. think we may very wel rus we 7 pel pque< Als Py nes" Py 
PRESS saves repair bills, |G Trellis & Arbor Book, Vol. 28. him.’ y sly, and had always two: prize-fight- 
‘ aad ers, besides his sons and his khitmutgar, on 

O) U.S. Gov’t Report on Cypress. | «Its a dirty * the other answer- guard over him. 
INSIST on Cypress of your local dealer. He led. ‘Yet, s you 7, the money would save “One day, however, I got word that he 
has, er can get, Cypress lumber and shingles. I a our commissions handsomely, wan dving. I hursied at once #6 ihe warden. 
R. F. D.___Town. | “Well, Small,’ said the major, ‘we must, I mad that he should slip out of my clutches 
Ship in the coupon for your Booklets( of Real Value. ) State suppose, try and meet you. We must first, like that, and looking through the window, 

of course, test the truth of your story. Tell (Concluded on page 21, this issue) 
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Saturday, May 22, 1915] 
NOTES FROM SUNNY HOME 


The Best Harrow for Rocky Land— 
Drilling Corn Better Than Check- 
ing on Rolling Land 


YOUNG farmer, 

two-horse farm and no harrow 
save a home-made A-shaped affair, 
and having no money to experiment 
with, asks me to 
tell him what sort 
of harrow to pur- 
chase. 

There is only one 
good harrow for 
this sort of land 
to be used in the 
preparation of a 
seed-bed. The 
disk, the Acme, and 
the cutaway are 

an. PRECs all fine harrows 
under nearly all conditions; but the 
condition of the land on this young 
reader’s farm is such as to make it 
one of the rare exceptions. None of 
these tools will do very good work 
where there are many loose rocks, 
and the spring-tooth harrow is the 
only one we have ever found that will 
work well among rocks and roots. 

The other harrows—because of the 
rolling or sliding principle upon which 
they work—are being thrown out of 
the land constantly by the rocks and 
consequently cannot do thorough 
work, 

The spring-tooth harrow goes right 
down into the land and stays there, 
pushing the rocks aside as they are 
encountered. If I might be allowed 
to suggest a little farther, I would say 
for our friend to purchase a spring- 
tooth, two-horse cultivator, with the 
extra standards that are used to con- 
vert it into a harrow when needed, 
and then he will have the two most 
effective tools that he can buy for use 
on land the nature of his, and both at 
little more than the cost of one. Of 
course the implement men will advise 
gathering up the rock, and it is splen- 
did advice to follow as rapidly as 
possible; but in the meantime the 
land must furnish the living for the 
family and pay the bills. Gathering 
loose rock is “some job,” as we at 
Sunny Home well know; for we have 
taken a very liberal sprinkling from 
our home place—3,000 loads and more 
from the 240 acres and finding more 
all the time. 

Soil that is naturally quite stony is 
usually quite light and loose in char- 
acter, I have noted over much of the 
South, and so for the cultivating of 
the hoed crops before the plants 
break through the land the weeder 
does very good work in spite of the 
rocks, and one of these cheap tools 
will be very profitable to go with the 
spring-tooth harrow and cultivator 
and, one season with another, will 


save much of slow hard hoe work. 
* Ok Ok 





with a rocky 





A reader who has quite a rolling 
farm, has been advised to sow his 
corn both ways, and asks my opinion 
of the idea. I say no! very emphati- 
cally. Drill the corn and cotton and 
run the rows with the contour of 
the hills as far as possible. 

Personally I believe one year with 
another drilled corn will produce 
more in the South than hilled corn, 
and with us drilled corn is as easily 
kept clean as would be corn planted 
in hills, forthe harrows, weeders and 
cultivators do all the work anyway. 

- oe & 

One who writes constantly to the 
men of this calling learns to appre- 
ciate the thousands of lives he comes 
in contact with and learns to use cau- 
tiously the influence his wide ac- 
quaintance brings. Almost any consci- 
entious writer will give more thought 
to a reader’s problem than he will to 
his own problem, especially if the 
answer to the inquiries is to be print- 
ed, for he feels that if he makes a 
mistake in his own business he can 
easily rectify it, while if he gives un- 
sound advice the one receiving it may 
not be in position to so readily over- 
come mistakes, and in the case of the 
Drinted reply the bad _ condition 


brought about through incorrect ad- 
vice may be multiplied ten thousand 
times. 

There is an old saying that “It is 
mighty easy to give advice.” Well, 
that depends. Here is a case: A young 
farmer in the hills has only one horse 
and his corn land was plowed some 
time ago with the one-horse plow. 


Now he wants me to tell him how to | 


prepare this land, plant and cultivate 
the crop. How easy it would be to 
tell him how we do it on our land that 
was plowed 10 inches deep and a stiff 
sod turned in, and with the six horses 
at our command. But that is not 
what he wants, for his land was 
broken only three or four inches deep 
and he has only one horse. That land 
must be deepened some way, and ina 
manner that one horse can do it; for 
it is out of the question to produce a 
large crop of corn on upland with only 
a three-inch soil to work with. 

So the first move with me would be 


to lay off my rows with a bull tongue, 


run just as deep as the horse could 
pull it, the planter to follow in this 
furrow. Then I should equip a double 


shovel with the bull tongue and plow | 


either side of the row with this imple- 
ment, giving all the dig the horse 
would stand. 

Now I should want to harrow the 
rows crosswise, before the corn 
plants appear above ground, and my 
opinion is that frequent shallow culti- 
vation from this time on will insure 
for our friend as large a crop of corn 
as his land is capable of producing, 
with the not too good start it had. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Legumes Should Return the Nitrogen 
Removed by the Oat and 
Wheat Crops 


—_—_-4 
(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


good stand. More care must be taken 
to insure good seed, a better seed bed 
must be prepared, and more pains 
taken in planting. If planted too deep 
—more than one and one-half to two 
inches—they will not come up. where- 
as cowpeas put in almost any sort of 
way will come up, so long as there is 
sufficient moisture, of which they do 
not require a large quantity. In short, 
while a good stand of cowpeas may 
be obtained under unfavorable condi- 
tions, soy beans must have much 
more favorable conditions or a failure 


to obtain a stand is quite likely to | 


occur. 

If put.in by June 15 any variety of 
soy beans should mature in the Cot- 
ton Belt, and while the Mammoth 
Yellow is one of the latest varieties 
it is also one of the best. It matures 
a crop of seed in from 120 to 140 days. 
From June 15 to October 31 there are 
138 days. Other varieties will mature 
in 95 to 105 days, and these may be 
planted as late as July 1 to 10 in the 
Cotton Belt. 

A yield of one and one-half to two 
tons of forage, or 20 bushels of grain 
and a ton of soy bean straw is not 
uncommon with the Mammoth Yel- 
low variety. 

For fattening the hogs this fall 
cowpeas in the corn and soy beans 
and peanuts after the oat crop offer 
opportunities which no Southern 
farmer should overlook. Each reader 
of The Progressive Farmer should 
write to his state experiment station 
for bulletins on these legumes, if he 
has not already done so, and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 372, on Soy Beans, 
and No. 356, on Peanuts. 

The soils need these legumes and 
the livestock will be the better for 
them next winter. The difficulties may 
be great, but the reward is greater. 
No reasonable effort should be spar- 
ed to put every acre possible into 
cowpeas, soy beans, and peanuts. 
With such crops the South must feed 





herself, while feeding her hungry 
soils. 
One year’s subscription to The Progressive 


Farmer and ‘Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30, 
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ARMIES MUST 
HAVE HAY 


Many Shiploads Will Go toEurope. Farmers Ad- 
vised to Plant Heavy Forage Crops. Farmers’ 
Notes Taken in Payment for Seed. 





Every sign says to the 
farmer, “Plant all you can 
of some good drouth-resisting 
forage crop.” 


Our hay this year must feed 


the livestock of Europe 
as well as our own. This should 
mean a huge demand for hay. 


Besides, already in large 


sections of America the 
weather is too dry. This is bad 
for hay that is not drouth-resist- 
ing. Good drouth-resisting hay 
should make splendid money for 
every farmer this year. 


Money in Sudan Grass 


Sudan Grass is a sure 


drouth-resister, yielding plen- 
tiful choice hay through the driest 
season. It yields more tons to the 
acre than any other forage crop 
—three to ten tons per acre. First 
cutting, fifty to sixty days after 
planting. Additional cuttings every 
thirty to forty days till frost kills 
dead. 


Follow Small Grains 
With Sudan 


After your wheat or oats 


are off, if it is not later than 
July 25th, you can plant the stubble to 
Sudan Grass and get a good bay crop 
before frost. Take two crops from your 
land this year. 


Pay for Your Seed 
With Note 


If you will plant ten acres 
to Sudan Grass, I will supply 


you with a liberal quantity of seed and 


accept your four months’ note for 
$20.00 in settlement for the seed. 


How to Pay for Seed 
With Hay 


If you will plant forty acres 
or more, I will supply a liberal 


quantity ‘of seed for planting at the 
rate of $1.75 an acre, accepting your 
four months’ note in settlement, and 
will buy sufficient of your baled Sudan 
hay to pay for the seed, at $15.00 a 
ton, delivered at your nearest railroad 
station, 


The Agricultural Department 
has declared that Sudan Grass is the 
best forage crop known. I am the big- 
gest grower of Sudan Grass in America, 
and believe it will bring millions of dol- 
lars to the farmer. I know it is so good 
that I am making you this extraordi- 
nary offer. I am negotiating for army 
hay contracts, I recently wrote a book 
entitled “SUDAN GRASS — ITS HIS- 
TORY, USES AND METHODS OF CUL- 
TIVATION”. It gives just the infor- 
mation you should know. I will send it 
free if you ask for it. 


The Seed I will ship is of the 


very highest class, and a certificate of 
inspection signed by the State Experi- 
ment Association, vouching for its puri- 
ty and freedom from all other grasses 
and weeds will accompany the ship- 
ment, 


If you prefer to pay cash for 
seed, I will allow you a discount of 
5 per cent, providing payment is made 
within five days of receipt of seeds. 


Please write me at once, stating 
whether you will pay cash or give @ 
note. If the latter, then give number 
of acres you will agree to plant. State 
whether you own vour own farm and 
give references, Promise to give me 
your four months’ note in settlement, 
and I will ship seed at once, and send 
note for your signature. Act quickly. 
Planting time is on us, and I have only 
seed enough to plant 20,000 acres, 


DAVID B. CLARKSON 
P. O. Box 524 Robstown, Texas 
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Took Me 4l Years 


To Perfect This 


There are 


buggies and buggies 
but the Ames “Bred in 
Old Kentucky” is the perfection of Mr. 


¥. A. Ames’ 4l years of designing and building 
passa —— = mect every Ben’ and negate. 
— ent in comfort, style, safety, long Wear, an 
Ey satisfaction in a buggy or surrey. : 


See Your Dealer For The Ames 
a RSS Rime 0 RD aE 


If he hasn’t the Ames write us for catae 
log and namo of dealer who has. 


The F. A. Ames Company, Inc, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


102Ames Bldg. 
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RAIN IS FREE 


COW PEAS 


Are cheaper now than at any time 
in three years. 


Buy now to plant after grain. 
Buy now to plant after rain. 


18 VARIETIES. 


Can ship on hours’ notice. 


ROWLAND & CO. 
SEEDSMEN 
Augusta, Georgia. 
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@w. Feds 


POR PLANTING - ALL PEAS RE-CLEANED 
A AND SACKED IN NEW BAGS 
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The Progessive Farmer advertisers are 


uaranteed, 





Even a little acorn refuses to re- 
main buried. Ithas the thrift, push, 
energy and germinating power to 

grow. Given half a chance it will 


Become a Giant of the Forest 





Consider the acorn, and follow its 
thrifty example. Don’t stay buried, 
The best business fertilizer is 


Good Advertising. 





The Progressive 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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| Potato Plants—Eastern Yams—$1.25 per ‘ 
thousand. W. N. Whisnant, Maiden, N. C. 
9 a Hinks Wm 
BREEDERS MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD Nancy Hall and other potato plants $1.50 AL 
AND per thousand. , Oaklin n Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 
td Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise Eastern Yam Potato | Plants — $1 5 per 
FARMERS EXCHANGE in The Progressive Farmer, Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. Deal, Re 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) buyers. Write us for rates, enclosing references. Maiden, N. C. y. 
We will insert ads for our Progressive | | Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. In re- Potato Plants—Genuine Nancy | Hall our t 
Farmer readers in this department of cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on ac- specialty. $1.75 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lin- , 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, | | count of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been colnton, N.C. ‘ ¢ 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida taken, ee a 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at To insure insertion always mail your eopy and order two weeks before the date } Red Nose—A_ bright yellow potato—1,000 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- you wish your advertisement to appear. | plants, $1.40. Eureka Plant Farm, Catawba, 
advertiseme is rz: nce North. Carolina, 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 











































































































































































































; ae . fecha | sREF ‘ ROCK Nancy Hall,, Triumph, and Porto Rico 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each | | ___HEREFORDS | 8 sweet potato plants for sale—ready now. Fa 
word, number or initial (including each | Registered Hereford Cattle—Service bulls; | Barred Rock E ges—Prepaid, $1. Cc. T. | $1.50 per thousand. N. Price, Gainesville, s 
word, number or initial in an = bull calves; heifers, bred and open. Jarman | Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. | Fla. pa 
ddress) counts as a separate wor - oF ale, Ga, mma a pala —$—$$$________— pete ° 
coos Seats wot accepted without cash | eorecaeee Porterdale, al White Rocks of Quality. Randolph Poul- Preston's Plants—Nancy Hall and Porto Ine 
awwith order. If the rate seems high, re- | | JERSEYS | try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, tico plants, $1.75, until May 20; $1.50 per yo 
member it would cost you $1,600 for Jersey Bull—4 months old, $25. Jones} Pure Barred Rock Eggs—i15 for 85 cents, | 1,900 after that. Fred M, Preston, Pine | 
3 ‘¢ le, F ot! 
postage alone to send a pod to each of Farm, Kershaw, 8S. C. postpaic, Wi. Gec. Glenn, Arden, N. C, Castle, Fla. 
80,000 homes to which we carry your — ~ Sag Sa Se FOP eR — 5 heh ta ance ian aa! oa WE cena a Rea ou 
7 at this iow rate. Stamps accepted | Six bred Jersey heifers for sale. Groome Barred Rocks Exclusively, from America’s “ Posh bo nxt rd ond Mer ~~ 1,000; i 
for dmounts less than §$1. & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. a Stacy's Poultry Farm, Amelia, | ore en ‘= May, H. Yoder "Hicuory, ie 
> i sa cucltention editions made | Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly-bred_ = | Eee aee BUCKS North Carolina. if 3 mi! 
now a é . | calve 1 -rices reasonable, , SB. y > ——_—__--- ——-— f 
| ae po ly "Fert iawn, ain va is ms nage “Potato Slips—Southern Queen \ variety, “best Or 
vais sees ed : - |} Pure White Runner Duck Eggs—Thirteen, | potato the South can grow. Orders filled at in 
| “For Sale—F inely bred, registered Jersey | $1; hundred, $7. Drakes, $1.50. Hagler Farm, | once. $1.40, 1,000. Hubert D. Fry, Route 3, 
ql | HELP WANTED al bull calves, some old enough for service. | Manassas, Va. | Hickory, N, C : se 
| sh Dairy Farm No. 2, W. R. Lutz, Pro- | ~~ —— DINE | Pe roe 3 
} Dut¢ a , GUINEAS | ~~ arly Triumph Potato Plants—$1.40 thou- = 
} prietor, Newton, N. C. | | ins ae heitnee saan Titan “ 
i Wanted—Farm Hands—State age, experi- | —————_, RTHORNS—~S4 White African Guinea Eggs—15 for $1. | age os Vine cuttings ready June first. Si 
it ence and wages expected with board. W. FE SHO net Mrs. Effie Pearson, Chalybeate Springs, N. C. ey 2 rh age + gaa gee write, J. B. Stuart, Ce 
iH Woodruff, Battleboro, N. C For Sale—Shorthorn bulls, $100-$250 each. ~~ PREAFOWLS Saree | eA 7 Or 
He “Become Chauffe urs—$13 week . Earn while Dams selected from Kentucky and Texas Pee rT pee oer ee o —— For Sale—Extra Seed Irish ‘Potatoes—The i 
if searning. Sample lessons free Franklin herds, Sires first prize Champion and Grand antec eafowls—State number, age, sex McC ormick, best late potato, 2nd crop, Vir- 19 
Hi ‘ : ° we abl Rochen its N.Y Champion winners at Chicago and Ft. Worth {| and price. Miss Marie Boatwright, Monetta, | ginia grown, $1 per bushel. W. B. Meeks, 
nstitute, Dept. T-801, Rochester, N, Y. shows. Morton C. Crab, Gallion, Ala. South Carolina. Crewe, Va., Route 3. én 
Wanted—Good Dairyman—Married. Good | —-——— = = = ssionineumsenetsntan , cc 
: han HORSES AND JACKS WYANDOTTES ~ Potato Vines—From Early Improved Tri- : 
place for right man., Also man to deliver oe Birr ristendcant tld sore ; hirss Maghirl 3 : hh ged - 
milk, but must be good milker. East Side |” Handsome Spotted Welch Stallion for Sale | White Wyandottes Eggs, half price; six- on ee eae to ag ante a Poe pe 
Dairy, Chester, S. C. or exchange for Shetland stallion. Locust | teen good ones, $1. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, i. ue Stuart, Bay ahnecin Kye eso thousand, 
Summer work for farmers, teachers, stu- | Lane Farm, Blanch, N. C, A) Sete cor S Narcey” Wall: Po kG Elbo “PatAto PIBNt cc 
i dents and others. Sell fruit trees. Light Two Pair Draft Mares—One pair with MISCELLANEOUS BEEEDS No pes anti aiter proud a dite alae ] 
if work. Good pay. Write us. Smith Bros. | suckling mules by eleven hundred pound Baby Chicks—8e and 10c. Johnson Poul- this date $1.40 per CHOWeaNG ay give iota p 
4 Nursery Co., Dept. 26, Concord, | Ga jack, Other pair has one suckling colt, mare try Farm, Coulwood, Va. Cc. E. Medlin, Box 21, Greenwood, 8. C. t 
fH Thousands Jobs Open to Men, Women and colt pure-bred Percheron. Six young = . — ; 3 2 wre Sl 
B month. Vacations. Short hours Steady mules from one to three years, Geo. W. Eggs—From my Blue Andalusians and Famous John, Barringer Pride Potato ot 
i work Banion education sufficient Write | Gordan, Buffalo Junction, Va. White-faced Black Spanish, $1 for 15. H.C. | Plants—Unequaled, Also, Nancy Hall, Jewel F 
i ai Tent : ' = Thur : sree, Ga. te ted Nose Jersey 5 
J Framicasnccly for fist G8 Government post SHEEP AND GOATS raenwee, Censors Ok  Soaste test ox Wook TURN Saveinuer, Nee ; 
i tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute. White Wyandotte and White Runner Eggs, | yee . @ » 2 : 
ii Dept. W-215, Rochester, N. Y. Registered gy ort 7 cna a ge poe $1 sitting, postpaid. Bronze Turkey eggs, | t07_N. ©. = te 
if Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our ports ag ewes. Thomas ee dh Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. | Catawba Yam and Southern Queen Sweet S¢ 
= al a , . bn ae | > > conned na =4 ay se Je . 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper - ——— a he old in |~,Get the Best, Prize Winning Mammoth ae ge age eo ee sata ged ra) 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- Shropshire Ram Lambs—S ix gp . re | White Holland Turkey Eggs—$3 dozen, Pure i ! bye me less, $ ig one 8 5 a in ed | 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- | July. Guaranteed pure-bred. § ‘“o h. MisS | white African Guinea Eggs, 20 for $1. J. F. | May N.C, erms cash, oder Bros, ick- Cc 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- | Lucie T. Webb, Warren Plains, N. C, Pollard, Greenville, N. C. CANGy Suet es 2 ea oO 
- the ater nia E, R. McClellan, Box poGcs “Potato Plants for Sale—Nancy Hall, $1.50 
3irming lam a ama. 
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atta ANTS per 1,000; Yellow Ez stern Yams, Red Mobe- 

For Sale Bloodhound Pups—Beauties. . SEEDS AND PL ‘ cS a 

W ante d Me n and w ome n, 18 or over for | M. Ww hit man, Her ndon, Va 
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es yield of all varieties tested. $3 bushel; $5 
tween three and four months old. Bred Black Spanish—Prize-winning Black Span- two bushels; $1 peck. Mrs. 

right and fed right. H.S. Branch, Berzelia, | ish; for-beauty and eggs. Eggs, > 
Georgia. 


fas. Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Gg. 


Noah Biggs, 





lian, Old Time Spanish, each, $1.25 per 1,000. a 
; Neti ies oi Special prices to dealers. Satisfaction guar- 
Government jobs. month. Vacation, . __— — og . a ; 
Short aaa jobs. $75 mo ‘Pull unneces- Fine Registered Collie — for Sale. H. BEANS anteed, C. C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C. n 
sary. Common education sufficient. Write | R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, A Few Hundred Bushels Mammoth Yel- | “arly Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—Ear- c 
immediately for list of positions now ob- |~ Scotch Collie Pups for Sale—Males, seven | 10w Soja Beans for Sale. T. H. Jennette, | jiest, best producer, best quality; most prof- o 
t tainable and free sample examination ques- | dollars; females, five dollars, J. A. Faison, Lake Landing, N. C. | _|itable to grow for market or home _ use. f 
; a . Institute, Dept. T-215, Roch- | Turkey, N. C. Soy Beans-—Ten-bushel lots or more, $1.85 aig per eget has = —_ add ted 
{ ester, N. i. bushel; gsrmaller quantities, $1.90 B or first and second zone; third zone, 40c; t 
ig TWO OR MORE BREEDS , A . ° ° ec ae bs 
4 - “ Combs, Gum Meck, N. C fourth zone, 65c; fifth zone, $1. L. T. Rhodes, 
} : ; 5 , ae C 3 t 
Ht > ‘hi Two S rn bull - —- Bay Minette, Ala, 
i | SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | ae ea ee. FB, cg a Yellow Soja Beans, Tar Heel Blacks and “__— = r 
1G ~ - ibs pene : Early Hollybrooks @ $1.85 per bushel. E. Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—‘Tri- 
a Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, Pedigreed Southdown Sheep; Collie Pups; | P, Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. umph,” “Providence,” | “Norton,’’ “Dooly,” or t 
i Banking, Shorthand, Scholarship earned | Essex Pigs (rams and lambs), immediate ~ - 3 : “Pumpkin” Yam, and “Sugar Yam.” Express, € 
t while taking course or paid $10 monthly | shipment: pups and pigs, June shipment. | ._.M@ammoth Yellow and Black Soy Beans— | $1.75 per 1,000; mail, 60c per 100. June de- 
ft shiy t; pups pigs, I J * > Ww > ee f 
Hl from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. | L. G. Jones Tobaccoville, N. C. Nice stock, Any quantity, rite quic or | jivery only, all earlier dates full. For other F: 
HT Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business ae ge gg a a NR ETO low prices, J. H. Parker, New Bern, N. plants see separate ad these columns. Cata- \ 
i College, Lynchburg, Va. wetdtn : go iy ke arm- Fillies mares and 2,000 bushels recleaned, even weight Mam- | log free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 2 
4 ling. Stua by Rex Peavine, Rex oP ssl and moth 1; 4 tess than ear Tots, Lo-b. ie SUDAN GRASS ‘ 
A | “ines j “hie shel; a a 20.b. be Recta: nsinacinsiaiccamnenienccnieaiet 
Wi LIVESTOCK a lg oer ahieae deuce ace ane Saree, Brimm, Washington, N. C, Pure Sudan Grass—Thirty-five cents. Test- : 
¢ eo ae Care are > ° A a ed Agricultural Department. Cherryville 1 
i BERKSHIRES W. C. Rogers, Lebanon, Ky. BERMUDA Drug Co. Cherryville, N.C. 
ia r pees : yes nuda Hoote—Guano _bag full for 50 ire, Re ‘ "1 ao , 
Farm, Booneville, WG | POULTRY AND EGGS | | ccs 0'6.'1. Baker, cheryvitte, Nv c."” | pobua deal pounds tour dotlare, peatpande 
He Large Type | Prolific | Berkshire I Pigs—Write ANCONAS CORN | Joe Mitehell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. : 
ij for prices and guarantee, Lochiel Farm, 7 = EE eee = Improved Selected Coke’s Prolific Seed Certified Sudan Seed—Guaranteed free 1 
i Hillsboro, N. C. in ae ee es ee es las Corn—$2.50. C. B. Choate, Pineville, N. C. | from Johnson grass. Thirty cents pound, 
4 12 Weeks. “Old B Berkshire Sows—Descend- | Bolick, Conover, N. C. Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated by Durham Seed House’ Durham, ‘N a 
iv ants Premier Longfellow and King Hunter— AND AI USIANS Noah Biggs; successfully grown and bred by S —_—— eal : 
i $15. Ridgecrest Farm, Troutmans, N. C. = ee ee him over twenty years. This highly prolific MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
q ie S65 ee aR Free ~~Andalusians—F ine Blue Andalusians; the | corn made one year 175 bushels to the acre, = erg - 
if t ‘iongee Registered . jperkshires - ie ee great beauty and laying breed. Eggs, $1 | frequently made 125, never less than 70. “We Sell Peas and Soja Beans, Hall & 
) : $10 up "Jno, B. “Humble, Asheboro, WN. C UP | sitting. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. North Carolina Agricultural Department's | Moore, Greenville, N. C. 
+ = Z yee c = " re ee “BI ACK SPANISH ar 1912 report states this corn made highest Plants—All kinds. Sudan grass seed, chu- 
i tegisterec erkshire Pigs—A fine lot, be= = 
| 
in 
iH 


$1 sitting, 


Scotland Neck, N, ¢ 
half _price. Leslie Bolic k, Conover, N. C. 


~ Cabbage, Collard, Cau iflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 




















ees ee bide er Pee COTTON 
DUROC-JERSEYS BUCKEYES 








Eight Weeks 1 Duroc-Jerseys—$6, R.- O. 
Boyd, Randolph, Va. 





Buckeye Eggs—15, $1.25, postpaid. Mrs. 
M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, N. C, 





Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs of quality— 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 





June Delivery, Boar Pigs and Trios Very 
fine, registered stock; cholera immuned, 
Colburn & Helvenston, Breeders, Lake City, 
Florida, 





Duroc Boar Pigs—Big bone, prolific kind; 
fashionably bred; popular prices. Large ex- 
perience with registered hogs. Geo, Clayton, 
Madison, Miss. 





High Class Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—On 
terms to suit your convenience. Your credit 
is good with us. Write for free booklet. The 
Jefferson F arms, Albany, Ga, 

For Sale—Re -gistered Duroc-Jer rsey ~ Pigs— 
Delivered when two weeks old, June 10, A 
large herd to pick from. Nothing but best 
individuals shipped. Price $8 f.o.b. here, 
Pure-bred Duroc-Jerseys (not registered), ten 
weeks old June 1. Price $5. Occaneechi 
Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 

MULEFOOTS 


~Pure- bred Mulefoot | Pige, P. FH. Wofford, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Big Type, Prolific Poland-Chinas—At re- 
duced L prices, Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 
~ Improved Poland-China Bred Gilts and 


Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va 























Re Mutated’ Bie Type Poland-China Pigs— 
8 weeks, $7; 12 weeks, $10. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hill Brook Stock Farm, South 
Boston, Va, 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains, Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. : 





























GUERNSEYS 
Nice Young Grade Guernsey Bulls for Sale 
Very cheap. Sydnor Terry, News Ferry, Va. 








Two Registe cred Guernse -y Bulls—18 months 
old, for sale or exchange for Shorthorns, 
L. L. Marsh, Marshville, N. C., Route 1, 








Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Write for Description of Texas Progress 
cotton and other good seeds. Progress Seed 


Improvement Company, Carlton, ,_ Texé AS. 








AMPIN ES 


Golden and Silver. Campines—Wonderful 
layers of large white eggs. To give the poor 
fellow a chance to start in this great Bel- 
gian fowl, we will sell 30 eggs for $3. Stock 
for sale. Aug. D. Arnold, Box 12, Dillsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 








LEGHORNB. 


Brown Leghorn Chicks and Eggs—Write, 
De -wey Potts, W ‘arsaw, a, C. 


~ Single “Comb White Leghorns—( Wyckoff 
strain) New York noted winter layers, 75c 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, 

















Special Sale of Breeders— Pure Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns, with seal brown 
backs and turned combs that indicate vigor 
and the laying habit. Eggs, and stock of 
all ages. Sturtevant Bros., Brown Leghorn 
Farm, Box 60, Kushla, Ala, 


“Baby ¢ Chix ix for Sale—30,000 Young strain 
Single Comb White Leghorn baby chix. 
Hatched from our selected breeders for May 
and June delivery, at 10c each in lots of 25 
or more. Hatching eggs, per 15, $1; per 100, 
$5. Alabama Leghorn Farms Company, 1721 
Ave. E, Ensley, Alabama. 


ORPINGTONS 


White Orpingtons. Midnight Poultry Farms, 
Asheboro, N. C. 

















~ “White Orpington Ege xs—Stock from $250 
pen direct from Kellerstrass, *. fifteen. Mrs, 
Fred Parker, W ashington, N. C, 








Buff Orpington “Eg Half | price! Guar- 
ae eggs from pew clearing $4 each last 

ar. 75c a sitting balance of season, Mrs. 
W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


REDS 
Eggs for Hatching—From one of best lay- 
ing strains of Single Comb Reds in the 


South. $1 per 15. Rivermont Poultry Yards, 
Brim, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to skin. Bred to lay. Eggs $1.50 
per 15, parcel post or express. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C, 




















| stamps accepted, 








LESPEDEZA 





Lespedeza Clover Seed—New crop, extra 
selected, heavy-weight pan _ seed. Purity 
98.72 per cent. Grown on my own farm, 28- 
| page bulletin free. Price $2.25 per bushel. 
| Chris, Reuter, New Orleans, La. 











PEANUTS 





For Sale—500 bushels sound well filled 
Spanish peanuts. 100 pounds and above, 5c 
peund; less lots, 6c pound. Also Red pea- 
nuts, 6c pound. Iron peas, $2.50 bushel. F, 


A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 





PEAS 





| Cowpeas—$1.75 bushel. Morton C, Crabb, 
| Gallion, Ala. 





Mixed Peas, 2; Blacks and Whippoor- | 
D. W. Alexander, 


wills, $2.10, f.o.b. here. 
Connelly Springs, N. C, 








Peas! Peas! Peas!—For Sale. All varie- 
ties, Irons and Running Speckles a special- 
ty. Write for prices. W. H, Franks, War- 


the n, Ga, 





~ One “thousand bushels of peas for sale. 
Whippoorwills, Bunch, Speckle, Iron, and 
mixed varieties. Write R. L. Stapleton, 


We ston, Ga, 





Pe as ‘for Sale—W hippoorwills, Clays and 
Mixed, $2.10 per bushel, our station, in good 
bags. Sound, clean stock. Isenhower & Co., 

. 


Conover or, N. 











F or Sale—Fiv e hundred bushels Mixed 
Field or Cowpeas, suitable for planting, at 
$2.15 per bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington, while 
| they last. Terms cash along with order, 
Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C. 








PEPPER 


Large Sweet Pepper Plants 20¢ dozen, No 
W. C. Asbury, Lincoln- 


ton, N. C. 





POTATOES 





Potato Plants New en eae 50 per 1,000. 
Midway Farms, Morrisville, N. 





Sweet Potato Plants for teeters Hall 


and Porto Ricos. Price $1.50 per 1,000, 
Millican, Louise, Fla. 








Preston’s Tomato Plants, $1; Pepper and 
Egg plants, $2 per thousand. Catalog. Fred 
M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 


Field Peas for Sale—All varieties. Also 
Sudan grass seed. Write for prices, Te 
y your Ww ants. The Jefferson Far ms, Albany, Ga 


Leading v varie ties “tomato pk ints ‘and large 
sweet peppers, postpaid anywhere 50 for 50c; 
100 for 75c. Send money order or cash with 
order, Order now. W. cC. Asbury, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 





Plants—Tomato, and Bell Peppers—Lead- 
ing standard varieties, fifty cents per 
hundred, parcel post, prepaid; two dollars 
thousand, express office here. J. W. Brit- 
tingham, Seedsman and Plant Specialist, 
Guyton, Ga. 








“FP or Sale—C abbage Plants—Late Fat 
Dutch. Copenhagan Market, Charlestons; 
tomatoes, beets, Bell pepper, open grown, 
cold proof, $1.25 per thousand, by express or 
mail, you pay charges. Assorted and mark- 
ed, Safe delivery guaranteed, Thos. H. 
Peters, Norfolk, Va 

For Sale — Cowpeas — Several hundred 
bushels pure Unknown, Clay Mixed, Whip- 
poorwill and Whippoorwill Mixed Peas—~ 
Close prices on twenty-five bushels or more, 
Aliso have some sorghum seed, soy beans, 
millet, kaffir corn, feterita, Sudan grass, etc, 
All new crop seeds that conform to Virginia 
pure seed laws, J. T. Walker, Memphis, 
Tel enn, 








~ ‘Macklin’ s Plants—Tomato, grown from 
the finest grade of specially selected seed, 
by express, $1.75 per 1,000; 500, $1; by mail, 
60c per 100. Pepper and egg plants, express, 
$2.50 per 1,000; 500, $1. 50; mail, 60c per 100, 
Cabbage, express, $1.25 per 1,000; 500, 75e; 
mail, 40e per 100. Sweet potato plants, see 
separate ad these columns. , Catalog free, 
Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 

Summer Cabbage Plants, packed with 
damp moss on roots and dry moss on leaves, 
postpaid, 75¢c for 200; $1.40 for 500. By express 
or parcel post, charges collect, $1 for 500; 
$1.75 for 1,000. Re-rooted Tomato plants, 
postpaid, $1.25 per 100; $2 for 200. By ex- 
press, $5 for 1,000. Stocky seedbed Tomato 
plants, postpaid, 60c for 100; $1 for 200. By 
express, $2 for 1,000. Celery plants in season, 
Wakefield Plant Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Saturday, May 22, 1915] 


A SUCCESSFUL FARMERS’ MUTU- 
AL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Read How These Georgia Farmers 
Are Doing It and Then Start Some- 
thing of the Sort in Your Own 
County 





INCE writing a short article for 

The Progressive Farmer some 

time last fall in regard to our 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, I have received several letters of 
inquiry as to our plans. Knowing that 
you were kind enough to publish my 
other article, I have decided to give 
our method of operation, so that the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
might get some idea of the workings 
of our company and thereby be aided 
in organizing a company for them- 
selves. I read your article in April 
3 issue of your paper, Every County 
Should Havea Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, and fully agree with you. 
Our association was organized April 
1915, and since its organization has 
paid every loss promptly and at a 
cost of not more than $5 per thousand 
per annum. 

Persons desiring to organize a 
company of this kind will have to ap- 
ply to the insurance commissioner of 
their state and be governed by the in- 
surance laws of that state. The 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Georgia was granted a chars 
ter for the whole state, and their as- 
sociations were formed, composed of 
one or more counties, and one asso- 
ciation is not responsible for losses 
occuring in other associations. The 
Home Office furnishes blank policies, 
application blanks, and such other 
material as is necessary for the suc- 
cessful working of the company, free 
of cost. The home office receives 
from each association 20 per cent of 
the annual dues, which is $1 per 
thousand. This is all the home office 
receives from the association. The 
home office appoints one agent for 
each county, who solicits and takes 
application for insurance and_ for- 
wards this to the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Association, who 
issues the policy. The Association 
has an annual meeting in July or Au- 
gust of all the policy holders, at 
which time the Secretary and Treas- 
urer makes his annual report of mon- 
ies collected and paid out, which re- 
port is audited by an officer from the 
home office who meets with us each 
year. At this meeting all officers of 
the Association are elected and any 
other business that may be beneficial 
to the Association is transacted. 


No Assessments Until a Less Occurs 


HE officers ef the Association are 

President, who receives no salary; 
Secretary and Treasurer, who re- 
ceives such salary as is fixed by the 
Association, and one director > for 
each militia district in each county of 
the Association. The directors ap- 
prove the insurance when written 
and adjust all losses, for which they 
receive $2 for each loss and adjust- 
ment. An entrance fee of 50 cents 
per hundred dollars insurance is 
made when the policy is written, 
which goes to the agent and home 
office, 60 per cent to the agent for 
writing the insurance, and 40 per 
cent to the home office. Annual dues 
of $1 per thousand are charged to de- 
fray expenses of annual meeting and 
salary of Secretary and Treasurer. 
No assessment is called until the As- 
sociation sustains a loss, when the 
rate is obtained and each member is 
notified of his pro rata of the loss. 
He has thirty days in which to pay 
his assessment, and unless he does so 


1 
] 


he is suspended and his 
comes void. 


nsurance be- 


Insurance is written on dwellings, 
barns, tenant houses, household and 
kitchen_{urniture, feedstuffs, cotton 
houses, carriage barns, livestock and 
all farming implements, against fire, 
lightning, storms. 

We insure no town property, as 
ours is strictly a farmers’ fire insur- 
ance company. Our Association is 
composed of three counties. We now 


have $300,000 insurance in force, and 
have never contested a single loss, 
but have always paid every loss 
promptly. We have just had a loss 
from one policy holder for a $500 
barn, feedstuffs, and three head of 
livestock, caused by an incendiary. 
Of course the amount of insurance 
he carried will not pay him anything 
like his loss, but this was all he was 
carrying on this property at this 
time, and it will go a long way -+to- 
wards replacing these things. If he | 
had had no insurance at all he would 
have had a total loss. His loss was 
about $1,200. Our Association limits 
the insurance on any one risk to 
$1,000. We have, however, a policy 
holder carrying $8,000, which is on 
different properties owned by this pol- 
icy holder. 

I trust that I have made this clear | 
so that Progressive Farmer readers 
will fully understand organizing a 
company of their own. They will be 
delighted with the working of it once 
they get fully organized. 

BE. J. HART, 





Secretary and Treasurer Marion 
County Association. 


Ellaville, Ga. 





How Mr. Moye Makes Feed Crops 


HAVE three acres of very fine 

vetch and oats ready to cut, and it 
looks as if I should get two tons per 
acre. I intend to follow this with soy 
beans. I should get 25 bushels of 
beans per acre, which would make 
these three acres yield quite a good 
dividend on the investment. The soy 
bean crop will be increased more than 
a hundredfold in this county this 
year. 

We have been pasturing our hogs 
and cows on rye for the last six 
weeks and they are looking sleek and 
lively. On three acres we pastured 
thirty hogs, five yearlings, and four 
calves, and they could not keep it 
eaten down.. We want to plant this 
piece in corn as. soon as it rains. 

A. J. MOYE. 

Farmville, N. C. 

THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 

ATION 


HILE quotations remain unchanged in 


the Savannah market, little or no busi- | 


ness has been doing during the week. The 
future outlook has changed materially for 
the worse, owing to international complica- 


tions on the one side and the probability of | 


another year of over-production on the other. 
The extreme peril to which all shipping is 
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Prince, 
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Wednesday, June 9th, 1915, at 


70—Seventy Head, All Island Bred—70 


Jerseys of correct Island breeding. : 

The foundation for the herd was imported in August, 1909, by Mr. J. H. Crichlow, 
the selections were made by Mr. F. S. Peer, and without exception they have all 
proven satisfactory. 


A son of Noble of Oaklands and out of Expectation, who is also the dam of Expec- 


very strong straight top line and immense depth of body. 
To assist this bull, we raised one of the calves that was carried by Lily of Persia 
when we 


Fairy Glen’s Raleigh, and out of Willoh’s Rosy, Goddington Prize Winner in Public 
Butter Test with 3 Pounds of Butter in 1 day at 4 years of age. 


pion, Noble’s Jolly Dreyfus, Prince Hamley and the young things by the bulls listed 


at public sale in the South. 


Everything tuberculin tested and clean in every way. 
The 





Dispersal Sale 


The Royal Jersey Herd 


IMPORTED CATTLE 


and their Descendants 











MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


will be the greatest opportunity ever offered to Southern breeders to secure 


The original importation consisted of ten cows and one bull, 
EXPECTATION NOBLE 86786 

rince, the sire of many prize winning cows. In color, he is a golden fawn, 

He is a great sire. 


imported her. He was registered as 

LILY’S FAIRY BOY, 85061 
by Fairy’s Boy, a son of Fairy Glen's Raleigh and out of Oxford’s Grey 
a son of the great bull, Rats. 

VIOLA’S FAIRY BOY, 
ently purchased from Mr. C, I. Hudson. He is by Raleigh’s Fairy Boy, sire 
ted daughters and out of Fairy Lad’s Viola, a Register of Merit daughter of 


121426 


THE FEMALES ARE BY: 
Raleigh, Noble of Oaklands, Campanile’s Sultan, Ida’s Glory, Brenda's 
Derry’s Golden Lad, Derry’s Gate Post, Mon Plaisir’s Lad, Plymouth Cham- 


is the best herd, both as individuals and in breeding that has ever been 


catalog will be mailed on request to 


TOM DEMPSEY, Sale Manager, 
Westerville, Ohio. 


MR. A. R. KING, Owner, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 














the few R 
left at pri 





now subject offers an almost insurmountable } 


obstacle to further export engagements, and 
it is impossible to foresee what would be the 
ffect upon the general cotton situation 
should this country become seriously involv- 
ed. Appearance of long needed rains in the 
eastern section of the belt, with clearing 
conditions in the west, has tended to im- 
prove the crop outlook, and served as one 
more depressing factor, 

Prospects for the future of the market are 
so uncertain that it is hard to understand 
how farmers can bring themselves to aban- 
don or even to qualify the or nal curtail- 
ment program, Regarded last fall as the 
innocent victims. of an unexpected war, the 
cotton producers of the South were accorded 
the sympathetic support of all the country. 
They were afforded all possible assistance to 
enable them to hold their cotton off the mar- 
ket until a better demand developed; in 
fact, everybody was anxious to help. If they 
are in as bad a fix or worse next fall, they 
will find it more difficult, for it will be the 











result of their own doing. They know by 
experience just what to expect, and if they 
fail to live up to their reduction pl dg yes, it 
will be folly to expect the same consideration 
is t had last year. The ex of the | 
1crea reduction depends upon » amount 








e later plantir 
$ season, the tot 
. rational basis 


g; if this is dropped out 
| may still be kept down 





Another point: 


Europe is going to require 
ill 


* quantity of food imports next 
that means continued fancy prices 
and meat, Could the divergent 
roads leading to safety and to disaster be 
more clearly defined? 





W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga, 


IT WAS DOBSON! 


O** of vhs best agents The Progress ive 
armer has ever had in North Carolina 
LL. Dobson. Here is the way E. J.: 





, of Jefferson, N. C., writes us al im: 
i" on has just been twisted and turned 
by a veritable cyclone coupled to an electric 


storm; nothing that was loose or movable 
it seemed could escape this thing of power, 
momentum, and coercive energy, It was not 
unpleasant to hear et was it repulsive to 
see, nor yet was it ital to touch, Still, it 
was the livest aR tion that has struck 
this old town for an age This cyclo-electric 
phenomenon was nothing if it were not your 
genial representative, C. L. Dobson,’ 





He—What made you seem so upset the day 
we became engaged? 
to propose, didn’t you? She—Oh, yes. But 
I had no idea I was going to accept you.— 
Boston Transcript, 





you knew I was going 


i 


ford Creamery Co., 


—CLOSING OUT—  ,.\: 


for quick action. 


Wonderful Automatic Strop—Sharpens old 


and safety razor blades, with razor, $3. 
egistered BERKSHIRES I have Thomas Stallings, Reidsville, N. C. 
ces that will require quick action . chasis antbirds to dle 





b Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
T tera ty Aire Reewerecsessss+s $50.00 pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
% Mature Trish, SOW. i6ccccecesces BOBS Poultry Farm, W averly Mills, Ss. Cc. 
27% months old Gilts ...... “each 20.00 | How to Paint—And save 25 per cent and 
2 51s months old Boar ....e-e+-+-s 15.00 freight on paints. Advice and samples free. 
5 4% months old Gilts ...... each 12.00 W. G. Story, Paint Maker, 846 Chaffee Ave., 
Everything registered at the above prices. Yours Augusta, Ga. 





H. E. SLOOP, China Grove, N.C. 





~Pedigreed Irish Setter’ Puppies @ $10 and 








Monarch Canner, capacity 500 cans daily, ¢ 


only $6.50 exp 


tin for home or market. Make big money. | 
Shipped on approval, So perfect we want 
you to try it atour expense. Outfits upto 
eee All guaranteed. Instructions free. 
Solder and flux free with can orders. Low: 


price labels. 


MONARCH MFG. CO., 17 William Street, caaveaneeen, tam 


$7.50. Soja Beans @ $2; and Bur Clover, 
ae per bushel. L. E. Norfleet, Tarboro, 
yr 


th Carolina 





~ Re: gistered Essex, _ Durocs, Polands, and 
Berkshire—Pigs, service boars, sows in far- 
row. Jersey cattle. Sheep. Angora goats. 
Recleaned peas, Satisfaction or mone y back, 
Ie. Coulter, Cc onnelly Springs, N. 










ress prepaid. Works glass or 


Would | exc hange one fine re gistered male 
Berkshire Pig, five months old, for ten bush- 
els of Iron, Brabham, Whippoorwill or Un- 
known cowpeas. Pigs all ages for sale at 
reasonable prices. Middleton Farms, Clark's 


Send postal for catalog. 








rc 


at once. 
tire equi 





Good sized STEAM ENGINE AND BOILER, 
with line shafting, etc., in good working 
order, for sale cheap. The real estate has pail, 
been sold and I must move this machinery 


~ ail, 3. Cc. 








HONEY 
~ Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
Therefore, I am selling the en- olis, Ala. 
pment ata ridiculously low price. 





PRINTED STATIONERY 
Name 1e your farm and use iltustrations and 
printed stationery. We furnish everything 
but the name. Wri te for samples and prices, 


Address M. F. BATES, sa SS 
Postoffice box 275, 


Lansing, Mich, 











Oxford Orphanage, Dept. B, Oxford, N. C. 





SEEDS _ ||/OUR LAND EXCHANGE 





We have 








as; also 


I 
i 
have some 
s 


»¢cial price list. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 


orth Care 


Yellow Mammoth Soja Beans—Clean, se- 


lected stoe 
tion, Rec 
Sugar Driy 


peck, Sound Mixed Pea 








ick, Whippoorwill, New Era and Mixed 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 


several thousand bushels of Clay, 
Mammoth Yellow Soy beans. We 
attractive prices. Write for our 





lin 





Moy Guilford er 
Gro yme 


Farms for Sale—J. A. 
G reensb« ro, N. C. 


If “you 1 want big bargai in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. V ington-Beaufort 
Land Company, _Wast ing zton, N. C. 


k, $2 bushel. Sample on applica- 
leaned Cane seed, $1.15 |} 
» Cane seed for syrup, 














































Peas, $2.20 bushel. ; ‘ » $2.25 — ~ : — 
bushel Whippoorwill Peas s Fine Virginia Farms for Sal 195 acres, 
1t Mount ‘Sek kes. Tela iatate for Juls three miles from Chase City, on improved 
« Mot ull seer $ I es r July . 4 J 
eli rv $1.65 bushel; extra select stock road; good buildings; rich chocolate land; 
ivery, $1.6 shel; xtra sel ‘ . us oe : , + ete a 
your order with us now, and be as- s almost le ges) pt wale : . d = ~ ro 
: ‘ of receiving variety of sced potatoes | ® , clover, wep pomeee Pas ‘ : perk ¥ 
r . = ) é J T re < 
in time for late planting, Tenbushel lots and | Price #5,000, cos acres, on nprovea ; 
as. oe 5 $ heey ee ‘ | fine orchard: good buildings; and is also 
over, ask for quotations. Kirby Seed Com- } : . 4 . . 
ie Gaffney sc | splendid grain, grass and stock farm; price 
pany, Gaffney, 8. C. 


$5,500. Write today for full particulars and 





| MISCELLANEOUS 


pany, Chase City, Va. 





descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Com- 





Brown Hair Switch—Made of my hair. | 
1c 


Bettie Tay 


15 Light Brahma, 
$1. 3elgian hares, $1 each, 


son, C hina 


Ship Us ‘Your — 


prompt pa 
butter fat. 
Asheville. 


The Red C lay, y, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising. 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands, Under our Rural 
Credit System, ‘we can advance you building 


lor, Maple Springs, 


White Orpington eggs, 
Minnie Patter- 


Grove, WC 


‘Cream—Accurate tests, 


yments, highest market prices for | material on long-time payments. For fur- 
Two creameries—Greensboro and | ther information, write, Great Southern 
Write us for particulars. tuil- | Lumber Co., Department L. P. O. Box, 


Greensboro, N. C. 128, Bogalusa, La, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 









BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 8, 1879. 


AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
eac’ of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Growing Your Own Work Stock: 
Horses and Mules. Mail articles by 
May 26. 

Subject—When and How to Lay by Crops; 
Avoiding Root Cutting; Sowing Peas and 
Clover. Mail articles by June 3, 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 
ae 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Education—June 26. 


For this Special we offer a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish. For this 
“Special” articles should be mailed at 
least two weeks before date of issue 
—preferably three weeks. 


-HAVE YOU MORE 





THAN YOU NEED ? 


We Can Help You to Get 
Rid of Your Surplus = 


The city consumer is clamoring for all that you have to 


offer. The Market Bulletins issued by our Market Bureau, an / 
provide a way for you to let the consumer know who you \& 

are, what you have to offer, at what price, when and where. \_ \>s— 
He will read of your offerings and write to you or order di-  \ ARG 
rect, sending you Express Money ordersin payment and have 

you ship to him by Southem Express the products wanted. / 
‘Low rates on food products---prompt service---free delivery. / 


Southern Express Company 7 s 


“Serve the 
Public’’ 
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The Animals Friend 
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Your stock is suffering from the torture of biting in- 
sects. Your horses and mules do less work, and your 
cows give from one-fourth to one-third less milk. Protect 
your stock and increase your profits by using 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 


Manufactured from the oils of the Long leaf Pine and 
guaranteed to protect stock from the torture of all bit- 
ing insects—horse flies, dog flies, deer flies, mosquitos, 
ticks, etc. Invaluable for the treatment of sore backs, 
galls, scratches, chafing, etc. Get a bottle today—guar- 
anteed as represented. For sale at all first class stores. 
Price. 25c. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 


Veterinary Liniment 
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PLETE CANNING OUTFIT 


$11.20 invested in this famous Enterprise Canner 
means your ENTIRE expense, for the price includes 
the complete 25 piece equipment approved by Gov- 


Using this full outfit you can supply your own needs and make $10 to 
$15 per dxy by simvly canning your extra fruits and vegetables in your 
Sparetime. Think this over—then order one today, or ask for our inter 
It’s free. 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO., Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. 
For 56 years Successful Home Furnishers. J 


















Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co6peration and Marketing 








a . J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors: ec. w. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, E tive C i Nati 





i Farmors’ Union 

















SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
MAY 

1. How May We Best Use the Mar- 
keting Facilities and Market Bureaus of 
National and State Departments of Ag- 

riculture? 

2. Can We Not Designate Some One 
Person to Do the Marketing for our 


Neighborhood and to Make Many of Our 
Purchases? 











ARE YOU GETTING FAIR PRICES 
FOR YOUR COTTON SEED? 


In Some North Carolina Counties 
Farmers, by Codperating, Are Ac- 
tually Getting More Than a Ton of 
Meal for a Ton of Seed 


VERY fall, when farmers begin to 

ask cottonseed oil mills for an 
even exchange of cotton seed for cot- 
tonseed meal, the mills invariably say 
that they can’t possibly afford to 
make that sort of exchange. Yet be- 
fore the season is over these same 
cottonseed oil mills do give an even 
exchange of cottonseed meal for seed 
in sections where organized farmers 
pool their seed under the contract 
system. 

In one county in North Carolina 
the Farmers’ Union succeeded this 
spring in getting 2,100 pounds of meal 
for a ton of seed from a mill that de- 
clared in the early part of the season 
that it would be simply out of the 
question to give an even exchange. 





There are two things which a right 
good per cent of farmers have learn- 
ed, and are learning. They are (1) 
that as individuals farmers stand out 
as the weakest of all forces in busi- 
ness and commercialism, and (2) that 
in organized team work they are the 
strongest of all forces. When we 
come to think about it can you blame 
those who take the raw material of 
the farm at as low price as will buy 
it, if the right of price-making is sur- 
rendered entirely to the purchaser? 
Can we expect cottonseed oil mills to 
give an even exchange of meal for 
seed if they can get the seed for less? 
In one county it required several 
weeks to ship all the seed that had 
been pooled. While this shipping con- 
tinued the local oil mill had to meet 
competition by offering an even ex- 
change, but the very day the last car 
of Farmers’ Union seed was loaded 
this local mill promptly withdrew the 
proposition for even exchange. 

I don’t want to be hard with the 
unorganized farmer, but I can’t con- 
ceive of a more ungrateful human be- 
ing than a farmer who will reap the 
benefits that come directly as a result 
of the faithful efforts of loyal organ- 
ized farmers and at the same time 
stand out of the organization and re- 
fuse to give it his support. 

Some who stay out of the Farmers’ 
Union do it as a result of indifference, 
rather than through a lack of patri- 
otism; while other beneficiaries stay 
out through littleness and downright 
selfishness. In many lines of coéper- 
ative activity we have learned how to 
limit the benefits to loyal members 
who deserve them, but in other lines 
there are indirect benefits that go to 
selfish, unorganized farmers. They 
reap these benefits with about the 
same degree of moral right that a 
man has to milk his neighbor’s cow 
through the wire fence. 

* 

The Farmers’ Union codperative 
associations and enterprises will grow 
stronger as we learn methods of put- 
ting the premium upon loyalty and 
withholding benefits from the out- 
sider. The contract system in selling, 
with proper safeguards, will go a 
long way toward placing the premium 
for loyalty where it justly belongs. 
And distributing benefits on patron- 
age in buying, or underselling by lim- 


iting the days of service through the 
one-day-in-the-week trade-day plan, 
will place the premium for loyalty 
where it properly belongs. J. Z.G. 


FARMERS BUYING FOR CASH 
AND TOGETHER 


County Agents Working on Codpera- 
tive Buying of Fertilizers With 
Good Effect 


OOPERATIVE buying of fertiliz- 

ers is one of the things on which 
the county demonstration agents of 
Clemson College and the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
have been working this spring, and 
reports now coming to Clemson from 
the agents show that the work is 
having excellent effects. It is believ- 
ed that there has been more coodper- 
ative buying of fertilizers by South 
Carolina farmers this spring than in 
any preceding season. 

Agent J. W. Shealy, of Lexington 
County, reports: 

“We have been doing some coéper- 
ative buying in a portion of my coun- 
ty. I have been able to get a number 
of the farmers’ clubs together—in all 
about 200 farmers—and to get them 
to buy their fertilizers codperatively. 
The greater portion of this was 16 
per cent acid and 10-2. The majority 
of these people exchanged their cot- 
ton seed for meal, pound for pound. 
This meal, with the above acid, will 
be home-mixed under my supervision, 
Cooperative buying and selling is 
coming and coming to stay. We made 
an average of about $2 per ton saving 
over agents’ prices. I ordered the 
goods for the people myself.” 

Agent T. A. Bowen, of Pickens 
County, writes: 

“Tam still working on the fertilizer 
question with my farmers. Never 
before in the history of the fertilizer 
business in Pickens County has there 
been so much sold for cash as has 
been sold here this spring. | am keep- 
ing the farmers in touch with the 
very best cash prices that can be had 
and pointing out to them the large 
percentage they are paying when 
they buy on time. There will be 1,000 
tons sold for cash at a saving of from 
$1 to $3 per ton. The cash prices that 
I am advertising sare making local 
dealers cut their prices.” 

Another agent who has reported 
especially good results in codperative 
fertilizer buying is D. L. McAlhaney, 
of Dorchester County. 

“Coéperative buying and selling is 
coming to stay,” says Agent Shealy, 
and the evidence does point that 
way. 











Durham Union Offers Prizes for 
Boys and Girls 
URHAM County is making very 


cInNe 
rapid strides along agricultural 
lines. Its citizens are coOperating in 
the demonstration and club work, 
The Farmers’ Union is awake and has 
offered a $5 prize to the pig club boy 
raising the best pig; $5 to the boy 
with the best acre of corn; $5 to the 
boy or girl making the best show in 
the poultry club; and $5 to the girl 
who makes the best record in the 
canning club—a total of $20. This 
shows that our people are firm be- 
lievers in these new movements. 


F. W. R. 





NOT QUITE EXPLICIT 


The rich old man had died, and all the 
relatives were on tenterhooks, 

Who would get his money? Would it be 
shared among them, or had the old man left 
it to charity? 

At last one particularly hard-up cousin 
could wait no longer. He went to the office 
of the old man’s lawyer and tackled him, 

“You made old Tompkin’s will?’ he ask- 
ed bluntly. 

“Yes,” 

“Then you probably know how much he 
left. Would you mind telling me?” 

“Not at all,’’ said the lawyer courteously. 
“The late Mr. Thompkins left every thing he 
had,’’—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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Saturday, May 22, 1915] 
Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


(Concluded from page 16, this issue) 


I saw him lying in his bed, with sons on 
each side of him. I'd have come through 
and taken my chance with the three of them, 
only, even as I looked at him, his jaw drop- 


ped, and I knew that he was gone. I got 
into his room that same night, though, and 
I searched his papers to see if there was any 
record of where he had hidden our jewels. 
There was not a line, however; so I came 
away, bitter and savage as a man could be. 
Before I left I bethought me that if I ever 
met my Sikh friends again it would be a 
satisfaction to know that I had left some 
mark of our hatred; so I scrawled down the 


sign of the four of us, as it. had been on the 


chart, and I pinned it on his bosom. It was 
too much that he should be taken to the 
grave without some token from the men 
whom he had robbed and befooled, 

“We earned a living at this time py my 


exhibiting poor Tonga at fairs and other 
such places as the black cannibal, He 
would eat raw meat and dance his war- 


dance; so we always had a hatful of pennies 
after a day's work. I still heard all the news 
from Pondicherry Lodge, and for some years 
there was no news to hear, except that they 
were hunting for the treasure. At last, how- 
ever, came what we had waited for so long. 
The treasure had been found, It was at the 
top of the house, in Mr. Bartholomew Shol- 
to’s chemical laboratory. I came at once 
and had a look at the place, but I could not 
see how, with my wooden leg, I was to make 
my way up to it. I learned, however, about 
a trap-door in the roof, and also about Mr. 
Sholto’s supper-hour. It seemed to me that 
I could manage the thing easily enough 
through Tonga. I brought him out with me 
with a long rope wound round his waist. He 
could climb like a cat, and he soon made his 
way through the roof, but, as ill-luck would 
have it, Bartholomew Sholto was still in the 


room, to his cost. Tonga thought he had 
done something very clever in killing him, 


for when I came up by the rope I found him 
strutting about as proud as a peacock. Very 
much surprised was he when I made at him 
with the rope’s end and cursed him for a 
little blood-thirsty imp. I took the treasure- 
box and let it down, and then slid down my- 
self, having first left the sign of the four 
upon the table, to show that the jewels had 


come back at last to those who had most 
right to them, Tonga then pulled up the 
rope, closed the window, and made off the 


way that he had come. 


“T don’t know that I have anything else 
to tell you. I had heard a waterman speak 





of the speed of Smith's launch, the Aurora, 
so I thought she would be a handy craft for 
our escape. I engaged with old Smith, and 
was to give him a big sum if he got us safe 
to our ship. He knew, no doubt, 
Was some screw loose, but he was not in our 
secrets. All this is the truth, and if I tell it 
to you, gentlemen, it is not to amuse you— 
for you have not done me a very good turn— 
but it is because I believe the best defense I 
can make is just to hold back nothing, but 
let all the world know how badly I have my- 
self been served by Major Sholto, and how 
innocent I am of the death of his son.” 


“A very remarkable account,’ said Sher- 
lock Holmes, ‘A fitting wind-up to an ex- 
tremely interesting case. There is nothing 


at all new to me in the latter part of your 
narrative, except that you brought your own 
rope. That I did not know. By the way, I 
had hoped that Tonga had lost all his darts; 
se he managed to shoot one at us in the 
poat.”” 


“He had lost them all, sir, except the one 
which was in his blow-pipe at the time.” 
“Ah, of course,’’ said Holmes, 
thought of that.” 
“Is there any other point which you would 
like to ask about?’ asked the convict affa- 
bly. 


“IT had not 


“T think not, thank you,’ my companion 
answered, 

“Well, Holmes,” said Athelney Jones, ‘‘you 
are @ man to be humored and we all know 
that you are a connoiseur of crime, but duty 
is duty, and I have gone rather far in doing 
what you and your friend asked me. I shall 


feel more at ease when we have our story- 
teller here safe under lock and key. The 
cab still waits, and there are two inspectors 


downstairs. I am much obliged to you both 
for your assistance. Of course you will be 
‘wanted at the trial. Good-night to you.” 

“Good-night, gentlemen both,’’ said Jona- 
than Small. 


“You first, Srnall,”” remarked the wary 
Jones as they left the room. “I'll take par- 
ticular care that you don’t club me with 
your wooden leg, whatever you may have 
done to the gentleman at the Andaman 
Isles.’’ 

“Well, and there is the end of our little 


drama,” I remarked, after we had sat some- 
time smoking in silence. “I fear that it 
may be the last investigation in which I 
shall have the chance of studying your meth- 
ods. Miss Morstan has done me the honor 
to accept me as a husband in prospective,” 

He gave a most dismal groan, “I feared 
as much,” said he; “I really cannot congrat- 
ulate you.” 

I was a little hurt. ‘Have you any reason 
to be dissatisfied with my choice?” I asked. 

“Not at all. I think she is one of the 
most charming young ladies I ever met, and 


might have been most useful in such work 
as we have been doing. She has a decided 
genius that way; witness the way in which 


She preserved that Agra plan from all 
Other papers of her fathtér. But love is an 
emotional thing, and whatever is emotional 
Is opposed to that true cold reason which I 
Place above all things. I should never mar- 
ry myself, lest I bias my judgment.” 

“T trust,” said I, laughing, “that my judg- 
Ment may survive the ordeal, But you look 
weary.” 


the 


“Yes, the reaction is already upon me, I 
shall be as limp as a rag for a week.” 

“Strange,” said I, “how terms of what in 
another man I should call laziness alternate 
with fits of splendid energy and vigor,” 

me ke he answered, “there are in me the 
makings of a very fine loafer, and also of a 
Pretty spry sort of a fellow. 3y the way, 
apropos of this Norwood business, you see 
that they had as I surmised a confederate 
in the house who could be none other than 
Lal Rao, the butler; so Jones actually has 
the undivided honor of having caught one 
fish in his great haul,” 


THE END 


that there | 
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tires do now? 


$450,000 yearly. 


Suppose this All-Weather tread—which is now 
double-thick—were pared to the thinness of the 
usual anti-skid. Do you think that the grips would 
endure and the tread endure as now? 
it resist puncture like this matchless tread? 

Suppose we used—as some do—one less ply of 
fabric. Suppose the whole tire were made lighter. 
Could the tire stand use or misuse as Goodyear 


Suppose we omitted our other exclusive features: 
Our No-Rim-Cut feature— 

Our “On-Air” cure to save blowouts— 

Our rubber rivets to combat loose treads— 
Our 126-piano-wire base for security. 


All others do omit them. All of them are costly. 
One of them—our “On-Air” cure—costs us 


Suppose We Pared. 


This 


Tire 


provements. 


Or would —has been made 


an extra strength. 


department $100,000 yearly to seek out new im- 
Our All-Weather tread—always double-thick 


We have added an average of 14 per cent to 
the thickness of our Inner Tubes. 


And we are making our own fabric to secure 


Price Reductions 


Yet we have made big price reductions three 
times in two years. 
—hbrought the total to 45 per cent. That is largely 
due to multiplied output. 

Today you are getting in Goodyear Fortified 
Tires the best value ever known in tire making. 


still thicker on some sizes. 


Our last—on February 1st 


It is due to yourself 





But could Goodyear 
Fortified Tires retain top 
place if we did not give 
those extras? 


We're Adding 
Betterments 


Instead of that, we are 
all the time adding better- 
ments. We spend on one 





OOD YEAR 


Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 

Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 

Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 

Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 

Punctures and Skidding—by our double- 
thick All-Weather tread. 


Fortified 
Against 


that you get these tires. 
They are saving millions of 
dollars and millions of 
troubles to motor car own- 
ers each year. And men 
know this. Last year they 
bought about one Goodyear 
tire for every car in use. 

Join these contented tire 
users. Any dealer will 
supply you. 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver’ Accessories; also onepeet “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











HOW SALES ARE LOST 

A FARMER in Virginia has just sent us a 
three-page letter asking for help in ad- 
vertising a sale of pure-bred cattle next fali. 
He uses good stationery and writes with 
pen and ink, yet it was so hard to read that 
we had to give a stenographer a magnifying 
glass to make it out and copy it on the type- 

writer. 
Fancy a 
trying to 


man (who writes such a hand) 
sales by mail!! Would he 
stand a chance against the other fellow who 


writes a good hand or uses a typewriter? 


make 


People a bad 


realize 


who write 
know it is bad 


hardship on afl 


hand ought to 
that it works a 
concerned. Personally, I 
write an awful looking scrawl and if my 
letters went out written by hand folks 
simply wouldn’t read them, 

With a typewriter, your words are not only 
clear, distinct and easily read, but a carbon 
copy can be retained for future reference in 
case of misunderstandings or disputes. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of 
sales that are lost because of bad writing. 
If a buyer gets two letters, one typewritten 
and the other scrawled with pencil or ink, 
the fellow who used the typewriter has a 


and 





ten-to-one chance of making the sale. 
Life’s too short to try and figure out poor 
writing—except from a fellow’s mother or 
sweetheart, 
A typewriter will soon pay for itself. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTS ON THE FARM 


Tz=2 subject of small electric lighting 

plants is attracting the attention of 
farmers and summer residents in all parts 
of the country. These plants are inexpen- 
sive, occupy a small space, can be easily in- 
stalled and give an absolutely reliable ser- 
vice—light being available either day or 
night, just as in a city. 

These electric lighting plants give the 
farmer the advantage of having the very 
best form of illumination, a light that is free 
from smoke, smell, heat, and that reduces 
the danger of fire which is always prevalent 
—to say nothing of entirely relieving the 
housewife of the constant work and incen- 
venience of caring for lamps. 

A small electric lighting plant consists of 
an engine, an dynamo, a storage 
battery and a switchboard. Nearly all farm- 
ers already have a gas engine, so that this 
part of the plant need not be purchased, as 
nearly any engine can be used for an electric 
lighting plant. 

The rest of the apparatus can be furnished 
all mounted on a skid, completely wired, 
which will occupy only a small space and 
which is very simple to operate. 


electric 


The engine runs the dynamo and the dy- 
namo then generates electricity which is 
stored up in the battery ready for use at 
any time, It is only necessary to run the 
engine a few hours occasionally, at which 
time the battery is stored so that electricity 
is available at all other times. The storage 
battery may be considered as the heart of 
the plant, since it does the work nearly all 
of the time, furnishing electric current 
whenever it is required. When a farmer 
buys an electric lighting plant it is well for 
him to see that the battery which he se- 
cures is made by a reputable firm and a bat- 
tery which has been widely used, The suc- 
cess of his electric lighting plant will de- 
pend very greatly upon the type of battery 
which he selects. 

Gas engine and farm implement dealers 
and electrical contractors all over the coun- 
try are taking up the sale of these electrie 
lighting plants so that a farmer should be 
able to readily secure information, The man- 
ufacturers of these plants have books and 
catalogs fully illustrating and describing 
these electric lighting plants which they 
are glad to mail to interested parties. 

If any of our readers are interested in this 
subject, I will be giad to hear from them 
and put them in touch with the manufac- 





turers. 

When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


If The Progressive Farmer Helps You wi: Help Others 








Tell your neighbors and friends about our Big One- 
half Price Offer of 25 CENTS TO DECEMBER 1, 
1915, FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. Show 
them this paper and tell them about our Special Offer to New 
subscribers of a 50 cent Six Months Trial Subscription for 
only 25 cents. We give our readers their choice of 
many valuable Presents for sending us Clubs of two or 


more subscriptions at this special rate. You can easily 
earn several of these splendid premiums. 

When sending in the subscriptions and remittances be sure 
to tell us what premium you want, and the premium selected 
and earned will be sent to you promptly—charges prepaid— 
or you can tell us to credit the subscription on your premium 
account and select the premium later when you have a larger 
list of subscribers to your credit. 








For a Club of Two 
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Size 28x36 inches 


Our Big “Three Sheet” Map, Livestock the last the internal organs. On the re- 
Chart and Veterinary Guide—One shevt verse side of this sheet is a veterinary 
contains a complete map of your state, guide, giving advice about the care and 
surrounded by the portraits of all former feeding of the stock, and for the hog 
governors, and showing ali countics, raiser giving the good points of individ- 
towns, railroads, rivers, crecks, ete., with uals for the pure-bred hogs. It also tells 
a complete list of the towns and counties about the diseases they are most likely 
and the population according to the last to have, what the symptoms are, and 
yovernment census. Another sheet con- what remedies to use in treating them. 
tains five anatomical plates of each of The last sheet contains several other maps 
th farm animals. The cattle, hog, sheep of foreign countries and much other val- 
and horse, and also the poultry. The first uable and interesting information, 
plate shows the animal complete with We will send this splendid Map free 
every part, or cut, of the carcass, num- and postage prepaid as a reward for 
bered, and named, The next plate shows sending us a club of Two New Trial Sub- 
the skeleton with every bone in the body scriptions at 25 cents each. 


numbered and named, and the next the 


We have maps of nearly all the South- 
blood system, the next the muscles, and 


ern States, 





This is a Real Man’s Razor of guaran- 
For a Club of Three teed quality. With a ‘Worcester,’ you 
always shave clean and smooth because 
it has the perfect shaving edge. Adjust- 
ae ed to glide over the face at the right 
agile. Cuts close, without pulling, and 

without roughing the skin, 
You could not select a more serviceable 

or practical premium, 

We will send this good razor, postpaid, 


Sy zai ES ne as a reward for sending us a elub of 
THE “WORCESTER” RAZOR Three New 25-cent Trial Subscriptions, 









tz For a Club of Nine 
(Vth 


Ypg iy SAFETY FIRST!—The Delta is one of 

LEU the best and most sensible lights for gen- 
ee 4 eral use that can be had. It is fitted with 
== a No. 6 dry battery that can be bought 
of any dealer at moderate cost and which 
will last 85 to 40 hours continuous light. 
It is fitted with a Tungsten light bulb 
and has a splendid reflector—giving a 
bright and penetrating light. And with 
its use THERE IS NO DANGER OF 
FIRE, 

We will send you this good Electric 
Lamp, postpaid, as reward for sending us 
a club of Nine New 25-cent Trial Sub- 
scriptions or for a club of Five and 50 


cents extra, or a club of Three and 80 
DELTA ELECTRIC HAND LAMP cents extra. 








For Two Subscribers |For Two Subscribers 





SAGE ASS WIRE SPLICER CROCKODILE WRENCH 
Six Tools in One Six Tools in One 


THE HAWKEYE COMBINATION 6% Inches Long and Weighs 10 Ounces 
FENCE PLIERS It is made from the finest tool steel, 





scicntifically tempered, and fully guaran- 











| 








‘ J > ists f a pipe wrench, nut 
It is drop forged from hest tool steel, | ! i I Stee ar nS pry hie c dle ben 
tng paleked, sn6 ee yey Salter re-threading battered and rusted bolts, 
ee eens a ot spel ia 1a Ss rew | Phe dies fit all bolts used on standard 
Nut Wrench, Rod i iT , farm machinery, It is light, strong, com- 
Driver. pact, and easily carried in hip pocket. 
We will send it to you, postpaid, as a We will send it, pestpaid, as a reward 
reward for sending us Two New 25-cent | for sending us Two New 25-cent Trial 
Trial Subscriptions. Subscriptions, 


The Progressive Farmer Books Make Practical, Helpful Premiums 


BOOKS BY CLARENCE POE, “There is not @ dull line in it.”’—Dallas 














President and Editor The Progressive News. “It is as readable as a novel. It 
Farmer is as full of facts as a_ history. It 
is as full of life as a drama. It is fully 
How Farmers Coiperate and Double up-to-date needs immediate atten- 
Profits—‘‘A book which shows how farm- tion.’’-—B Eagle. 276 pages. H- 
ers can coiperate by showing how they lustrated. 
have done and are doing it.’’ _First-hand THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 
reports showin how to organize and op- 
erate all kinds of farmers’ codperative By B. L. Moss Managing Editor The 
enterprises. Mistakes to avoid, forms of Progressive Farmer 
by-laws needed, business plans for Local Beating the boll weevil is not easy but 






farmers’ clubs, ete, 248 pages, each year more and more of our farmers 
$1.50, are doing it successfully. You can do as 
‘ P on Well if you study this new book. 

A Southerner in Europe—(Travel Let- It sets forth in the clear Be al sim- 
ters from England, Scotland, France, inner the methods that Rees Hee 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and It- i F kei adc sev aig 

a» 5 Rp ai) Bae nn 3 : successful in making cotton despite he 
aly.) “Many a man will learn more : ana ph the Tee 








from 









é J : p weevil, Price, paper covers, 50 cents. 

it than he would from a trip to I ope . 2 

its ’—Charlotte Observer. The war in ot R SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS 
Europe makes this book doubly interest- _ We will send a copy of “A Southerner 
ing. 162 pages. 75 cents. in Europe” or “The Boll Weevil Prob- 


4 lem” for Three New 25-cent Subscrip- 
Where Half the World is Waking Up tions; a copy of “Where Half the Worid 
—Twenty-six fascinating chapters and 32 is Waking Up” for Six New 25-cent Sub- 
full pages of wonderful photographs that scriptions, or for Three Subseriptions and 
will make you feel as if you had yourself 40 cenis extra; or a copy of “How Farm- 
seen all the strange lands and peoples of ers Coéperate and Double Profits” for 
the waking Orient—China, Japan, Man- Seven New 25-cent Subscriptions, or for 
churia, Korea, the Philippines, and India. Three Subscriptions and 50 cents extra. 





The Progressive Farmer is going to 
mean more to its readers in 1915, than in 
any of the 28 years of its history. Every 
issue will be worth saving. With all your 
papers together and in a binder it will be 
so easy to turn back for something you 
have forgotten. We promise you that 
your investment in The Progressive Far- 
mer will be worth more than twice as 
much to you if you arrange to presery 
all your copies. 

Our binders are made with substantial 
paste-board sides—cloth covered and gold 
lettered and will hold 52 issues 
paper (two complete volumes). 

We will send you a Binder free and 
postpaid as a reward for sending us Three 
New 25-cent Trial Subscriptions. 

The price of the Binder alone, postpaid, 
is 50 cents—that is what it costs; ther 
is no profit in it for us. 


For 


a 
Club 
of 
Three 


of our 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER BINDER 





“THE ROYAL” SELF-HEATING SAD 

For a Club of Eighteen IRON is made of steel, iron and brass, 

with wooden handle. All parts through 

which gasoline pass are solid brass, 

making it durable and safe. No compli- 

cated parts to get out of order. The heat 

is regulated by a detachable key at rear 
of generator to suit wishes of operator. 

It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
to give satisfaction, 

We will send you this splendid self- 
heating Sad Iron—delivered to your home 
free of charge—as a reward for sending 
us a club of 18 New 25-cent Trial Sub- 
scriptions, or for a club of 12 and 80 cents 
extra, or a club of 6 and $1.60 extra, or 
a club of 3 and $2 extra. 


of Fifteen 


{ 








Fora Club 








STEVENS No, 14% “LITTLE SCOUT” 
RIFLE 

18-inch round barrel, walnut stock and 
forearm, case hardened frame and butt 
plate, German silver knife ed front 
sight, open rear sight. All finely finished. 











ital 4 Sh GnGhas “ana We will send this splendid single-shot 
It measures over all 33 inches anc Rifle, postage or express prepaid, as a 
weighs 2% pounds, The barrel is ac- 


reward for sending us a club of 15 New 
25-cent Trial Subscriptions, or for a club 
of 8 and 85 cents extra, or a chub of 4 
and $1.35 extra, 


curately bored and rifled. 
Chambered for 22 long rifle rim-fire 
cartridges, 










AS Fallon BAR Ren Bees 


For a Club 
of 
Twenty-iive 


Barrel: Blued steel, choke bored for 
ordinary loads of factory loaded shells. 

Stock: Plain pistol grip, varnished, 
metal joint snap fore-end, rubber butt 
plate, 

Frame: Case hardened, top snap, solid 
plunger, rebounding hammer, case har- 
dened trimmings, 


We will send this good single barrel SINGLE 
shot gun, postage or express prepaid, as BARREL 
a reward for sending us a club of 25 New 
25-cent Trial Subscriptions, or for a club SHOT 
of 12 and $1.65 extra, or a club of 6 and GUN 


$2.40 extra, or a club of 3 and $2.80 extra, 


Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





For a Club of Two The NEVERRIP STITCHER is the 
most effective of anything ever offered 

in the form of Automatic Sewing Awls. It 

is simple, thoroughly practical, and an 
ideal tool for all kinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. 





for mending harness, shoes, tents, auto- 


With this tool you are fully equipped, 


mobile tops, pulley belts, saddles, suit screw driver is required to 
cases or any heavy material. . bobbin or tighten the ne 


remove th 
edle in the chuck. 
The Neverrip Stitcher is equipped with We will send you this splendid Sewing 





a set of diamond pointed grooved needles Awl, postpaid, as a reward for sending us 
and bobbin filled with waxed thread, all Two New 25-cent Trial Subscriptions, 


enclosed in handle out of the way, or it 
can be used without the bobbin, a feature 
that no other awl has. No wrench or THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Address, 


Sat 
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E GIVE you a valuable present for a Club of two 
or more new subscribers at our special Half- 
price Rate of 25 Cents to December 1, 1915. 











For a Club of Two 
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THE DANDY NEEDLE BOOK 


Full Size of Book: 

13°4x5 inches open 

3x5 inches closed 
Handsomely bound in leatherette and 


beautifully designed and embossed, 


All Needles highest grade quality guar- 


anteed, 


CONTENTS: 
75 Gold Eyed Sewing Needles 
51 Art Work Needles, viz: 
15 Silk and Cotton Darners 
15 Milliner’s Needles 
15 Crewel or Embroidery 
3 Rug or Tapestrty 


Steel Crochet 

Steel Bodkin or Tape 
Punch Work 

Medium Wool Darners 
Fine Wool Darners 
Medium Yarn Darners 
Fine Yarn Darners 
Medium Cotton Darners 


wwe 


ww 


ro] 


142 Useful Sewing Articles 
We recommend this splendid Needle 


Book to our readers. It is an article 
that every lady needs and will appreciate. 


We will send it without cost and post- 


GET UP A NEIGHBORHOOD LIST 


of Progressive Farmer Subscribers, and 
Earn This Splendid Machine 


This is a six-drawer, drop head, auto- 
matic lift, ball bearing machine, panel 
front style, and has all the newest up-to- 
date improvements and features. 

It is made of beautifully grained, rub- 
bed and polished quartered golden oak 
and the beautiful carved apron and 
drawer fronts add still further to its 
general attractiveness . 

HIGH-ARM—Largest obtainable in any 
family sewing machine. Permits easy 
handling of bulkiest material. 

POSITIVE FOUR MOTION SQUARE 
FEED—Each movement is positive. It 
will not pucker the thinnest of mull, and 
yet so forceful that it will feed perfectly 
when sewing the heaviest of material. 

AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE— 
Raise the presser which automatically 
releases the tension and the work can be 
quickly removed without other interfer- 
ence, 

LARGE SHUTTLE—Insures long life 
with hard usage. The threading of same 
is very simple. ° 
AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER—A4d- 
justed to the arm of the machine. Au- 
tomatically winds the bobbin in a uni- 
form manner. 

EASY TO THREAD—Because there are 
no springs or complicated threading in- 
structions, 

PERFECT STITCH—Because of the 
many points enumerated, the result is a 
perfect and uriform stitch on all kinds 
of material. 





ATTACHMENTS—tThis machine comes 
complete with best sets of nickel plated 
attachments, accessories and instruction 
book, and the entire machine is warrant- 
ed for ten years. Also many other splen- 
did features too numerous to mention in 
this space. 

We will send this splendid Machine, 
freight prepaid, as a reward for sending 
us One Hundred New 25-cent Trial Sub- 
scriptions or for a club of 75 Subscrip- 
tions and $4 extra, or a club of 50 Sub- 
scriptions and $7 extra, or a club of 25 
subscriptions and $10.25 extra or a club 
of 10 Subscriptions and $12 extra, 

The price of the Machine including a 
ONE-YEAR Subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer is $15, 





3 Chenille Needles 
1 Bone Stiletto 
1 Bone Tape or Ribbon 
1 Bone Crochet 


age prepaid to any one sending us a club 
of Two New Trial Subscriptions at 25 
cents each, Ladies—Don’t fail to select 
this as one of your premiums. 







For A Club of Nine 

















EIGHT-PIECE KITCHEN OUTFIT 


This set is made of extra quality steel 
with riveted ebony handles and nickle 
ferrule. 

It consists of the following: 1 Meat 
Cleaver, 1 Sanitary Meat Saw, 1 Carbo- 
rundum Sharpener, 1 Carver, 1 Butcher 
Knife, 1 Paring Knife, 1 Meat or Carv- 





ing Fork, 1 Extra Quality Patent Can 
Opener, made to fit any style or size of 
can, 

We will send this splendid Outfit, post- 
paid, as a reward for sending us a club 
of Five New 25-cent Trial Subscriptions 
or for a club of Two and 40 cents extra, 





For a Club of Six 


THE “EVER READY” is one of the 
best and most substantial safety razors 
made, 

You cannot cut yourself. It is just the 
thing for young men or men who shave 
frequently, and for all men who do not 
have extra heavy wiry beards, 

The blades are made of best solid 
“radio steel’ and if stropped each blade 
can be used a month or more. (New 
blades can be purchased at five cents 
each.) 

The frame is made of brass, triple 
nickle plated, Sanitary, easy to clean 
and guaranteed for no less than ten 
years’ service. The handle is solid and 
long enough for the stoutest fist. 

The outfit consists of a razor and 
twelve blades, in a neat velvet lined and 
leatherette covered case, 

We will send you this splendid Safety 
Razor, postpaid, as a reward for sending 
us a club of Six New Trial Subscriptions 
at 25 cents each, or for a club of Three 
and 35 cents extra. 








THE PREMO JR, “MODEL B” 





For a Club of 10 


Makes 2%x3% pictures and permits the 
removal of one or more films at any time 
for development in tray or tank, 

Full and complete instructions are in- 
cluded with each camera, 

Just what you want for taking pictures 
of the home and home scenes, 


We will send you this splendid Camera, 
postpaid, as a reward for sending us a 
club of 10 New Trial Subscriptions at 25 
cents each, or for a club of 6 and 50 cents 
extra, or for a club of 3 and 90 cents 
extra, 





























THIS SPLENDID THREE-PIECE PURE 
ALUMINUM ROASTING AND COOK- 
ING SET 

Made of Guaranteed 99 Per Cent Pure 

Solid Spun Aluminum 

Every piece in this set is artistically 
formed, beautifully finished, and highly 
polished, creating most useful combina- 
tions for table use, As beautiful as sil- 
verware and more serviceable. 

It consists of two Pudding Pans, each 
having a capacity of 6 pints. When used 
together they make a self-basting Roast- 
er. The set also has a 9-inch Pie Plate, 
and on the whole cooking set illustrated 
supplies the items for general utility 
cooking which no other set of three 
pieces that we know of does. 

Aluminum Is Safe and Sanitary—with 

@ surface as smooth and impervious 45 

glass, it cannot rust or’ corrode. 

We will send you this splendid set, 
postpaid, as a reward for sending us & 
club of 9 New 25-cent Trial Subscriptions, 
or for a club of 6 and 30 cents extra, or 
a@ club of 3 and 70 cents extra, 





For Four New Sub- 
scriptions 


For Five New Sub- 
scribers 


Every Family Should Have a 
ROLLMAN MEAT and FOOD CHOPPER 





It is 8% inches high, with hopper open- 
ing 2%x2%. Easy to turn, Easy to open, 
and Easy to clean. No surfaces to rust. 
And a clamp that holds securely to the 
table, 


THIS WATCH has a beautiful nickel 
case, open face, and white dial with Ro- 
man numerals. It has a gilt finished 
movement guaranteed for one year. Ev- 
Every part is detachable and easily re- ery movement has been run and _tested. 
; ‘ 7 in the factory six days before shipping, 
moved. It is the simplest constructed «| and with ordinary care and proper wind- 
and easiest cutting chopper on the mar- ing will keep as good time as the aver- 
manu- age high-priced watch, , It is just the 
kind of watch for the school boy, or for 
the man for every day use. 


We will send you this splendid Watch 


2, . i a - as a reward for sending us Five New 
and Food Chopper, prepaid, as a reward Trial Subscriptions at 25 cents each, or 


ket, and is guaranteed by the 
facturers, 


We will send you this splendid Meat 





for sending us Four New 25-cent Trial for Two New Subscribers and 40 cents 
Subscriptions, extra, 
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Would you like to get inoculation for legume crops? If so, act now and get all the inoculation you 
will need for the seed for every acre to be planted. 


Due to the fact that we are no longer Southern agents for FARMOGERM we are selling our supply of 


this Standard Inoculation at an unheard-of low price. It is the opportunity of a lifetime to get the inoculation 
for your seed. 


Would you like to have fields of alfalfa, bur, red, sweet, alsike or crimson clover? Do you want bounti- 
ful yields of garden peas, cow peas, Canada peas, beans, soja beans, vetch or peanuts? 


If the growing of such crops has long been a dream of yours—if you want better stands—now is the time 
to make that dream come true. Just think there’s dollars worth of fertilizer in every acre of legumes, and 
there’s humus that money can’t buy. Save money by getting the inoculation for these crops. 


$4.50 Inoculates 5 Acres 
$1.00 Inoculates 1 Acre 


You owe it to your farm to grow legumes. Youowe it to those who will inherit your farm. This offer 
makes it possible for you to get the inoculation that your soil needs and get it at little cost. 


Figure how many aeres you will put in legumes this year—and buy now, while our supply 
lasts, all the inoculation you will need at our special low price—which saves you about half on 
_ your inoculation. FARMOGERM bacteria are always fresh bacteria, alive and active. 





In addition to the bacteria, in each bottle of FARMOGERM there is jelly. This jelly isa 
chemical reproduction of the food the bacteria feed on when growing on the roots of the plants. 





Air is let in through a hole in the stopper and filtered through a glass tube, which is stuffed 
with wads of cotton that keep out impurities. 


Thus the bacteria are supplied with food and air. They come to you alive—fresh and 
ready to do their work for you. Put them on your seed and plants—and you have millions of 
tiny Nitrogen factories at work, drawing Nitrogen out of the air and storing it in your soil. 


FARMOGERM can be had for alfalfa, bur, red, sweet, alsike aud crimson clover, sweet 
peas, cow peas, garden peas, Canada peas, beans, soja beans, vetch and peanuts. 


State for which crop you wish inoculation. The one acre size costs $1. The five acre size 
costs you $4.50, Can you afford not to accept this offer which enables you to get the inocula- 
Fill bottle two-thirds full of water 


end att 6 toll sampantiek <P tags tion so that your legumes will pay you and pay you well. 
Replace cork and shake hard to break 
up the jelly. It will not dissolve,’ sim- 


ply breaks up into very small particles, Don’t put off ordering. Sit down right now and send us your order for the inoculation 


Pour entire contents of bottle over 


the seed. you need. 
Mix the seed thoroughly until they 
are all slightly moistened. 


Plant the seed as soon as possible, 


within 24 hours; the quicker the better. “4: ~ R/ 

The seed will drill freely as soon as dry. . e » g = : 
If sown broadcast; follow with har- * “ a @ fe gay : & ree | 

row. 5 [e Be 
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